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ALLISON*&#SMITH. 


#ELECTROTYPERS*# 


— OF — 





ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 


CONSISTENT WITH 


~%GOOD WORK.xk-_. 


SS re 


FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


£. B. Gratton, 








Studio, No. 70 W. Fourth Street, 
Wiowell Building. 


THE 
True Musical ‘itionary, | 


We have just issued another of our “True” book 
and it is one of the most useful little works yet 
. [t contains the definition of all the tech- 
nical terms of the English, French, German Latin, and 
languages in common use for musical purposes. 

iT =e JUST WHAT YOU WANT, 


and no more. is éénvenient for the pocket, and 
be in the hands of all musicians, young or old. 


Price 35 Cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


CINCINNANT, 0. | 
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JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD PENS, 


Iv ory and Wood Penhol ders; Gold 
ver -nd Rubber Pencil 


Pear! 


Tuam, Sil- 


Cazes. 


19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. | 


S®” PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE, @a 





(John Tanner & Co. 


>*PRINTERS.#¥+ 


FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. 
S.E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati. 


JAS. MURDOCK, JR. 


CUTTER 2, ERGRAYER,: ) SINKER. 
MUSIC ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS. 
SEAL PRESSES AND RUBBER STAMPS, 


PRICE OF MEDALS IN 





Discount to Sunday Schools. 





— AND— 


FINE STATIONERY, 
Crests, Seals & Monograms Engraved. | 
R.#L.ACURRY+&+#BRO. 
CINCINNATI. 

Agents Mme. Demorest’s New Patterns. 
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PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


REDUCED FROM $1.50 1 TO $1.00 PER YEAR, 


Everybody ° wants it 


Who are interested in Building, Cabinet making, House 
Decoration, or Amateur Wood-work. Full of Designs 
for Houses, Cabinet and Amateur Work. Each num- 
ber contains eight full-sized pages of working drawings. | 
Sent to any address, 


One Year for $1.00; Six Months for 50 cts.; | 


, Three Months for 25 cts. 
Address FRED. A. HODGSON, Manager. 


176 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, ¥. ¥. 


Pure Silver, ~ - - 50 
Coin Gold, - - - $1.50 
Engraving Monogram, - 25 | 


Wedding & Visiting Cards | 


(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Matter of Se lave 
— 

Root anp Sons Music ¢ 
| wabash Ave., cor Ac jams St., Chicago 


ROOKWOOD POTLERY, 
207 EASTERN AVENUE, CINCINNATI, 0 
MARIA LONGWORTH NICHOLS, 
Proprietor 


JOSEPH BAILEY, 
Manager. 


Cream Color 


AND 


Tinted Ware, 


PLAIN orn PRINTED 





TRADE MARK 


Also, Vases and other Wares Artistically Decorated by Hand. 


C7 Special —— pad to throwing artistic forms 


r Decoration. 


~ §. HOLMES & MORTON, 


DEALERS IN 


Borders, Eringes 


~—-— AND —+* 
@ciling Decorations; 
144 West Fourth Street, 
ECINEINN: ATI. O. 


ROGT & SONS MUSIG 60, 


‘Wabash Avenue, Cor, Adams St, Chicago, tl. 


WHuoLesaLe anv Retair DEALERS IN 


Pianos & Organs, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 








The Root & Sons Music Co. fee! proud of their 
acquisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano. which 
they report is the most honestly made Piano in 
America. 


Cdine Printing Work 


Book Manufacturers, 


| 248 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 


| Music and Music Books Printed and Bound in best 
manner. Authors and Publishers get our prices 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic » Berlin , No. 349 W. Ninth Street, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. I HOL BROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Voc alization. Best 
references given Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Seteet. 
OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), q 
No. 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 








ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 





MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


“PROF . WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher.of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Cc Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 





MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No, 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co 





PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 


ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
23 Webster St. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 
AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 








CHES obama Seheaa htissanakcchstaina 


| Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
| Contra Fagotto, and Flute. 


| well as by the highest musical authorities, 


Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Ma ndison Street, Cov- | 


ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co 


SEIDENSTICKER’ S REED BAND AND 
RCHE 
Furnishes Music Pe ently Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 
MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 

— Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 








~ CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 


Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 845 
Race Street. 


-“ .¢ ~ HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
4 “Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOL L E, 
Teacher of the Flute and ¢ larionet. 
Walnut Street. 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co 





MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, _ 


Address 545 | 


| UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN ané the 


Composition and Instru- | 


Orders 


| Price $la year; 60c. 6 mos., 35c. 3 mos., I5c. 2 copy. 


Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 


cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 


wood Street, Corryville 
HENRY EICH, 

Teacher of Music. Address 32; Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Orders leh with John 
Churc ch & Cc 0. 


y F WwW ERNER Steinbrecher), 
No. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music 
left with John Church & Co. 
"HENRY WM. SCHNICKE,  ~— 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 


Orders 








CHARLES WARREN, 


Professor of Music, continues to teach, | lute, Guitar, 


BE SURE TO TRY 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. BIGLOUWksMAIN’S 


(Zhristmas (Carols 


AND SERVICES. 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH THEM. 





LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 





Corner Walnut and Mer- 
cer Streets. 








SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 332 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. MMANUEL—New Cantata by Doane. Very attract- 
ive. 


weal =| Price $20 per 100; 25 cents by Mail 
CLIINCIINNATI HRISTMAS SERVICE, No. 5.—Glory to God. Ap- 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC — Scripture Selections, with New “ag 


Price $4.00 per 100; 5 cents by Mail 





HRISTMAS ANNUAL No, {3 —Beautiful Carols by 
favorite authors. 


$3.00 per 109; 4 cents each by Mail 


ublic as | 
een ac- 
knowledged as one of the first Musical Institutions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term as | 
well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the institu- 
tion and pursue their studies under the personal super- | 
vision of the Directress. Certificates are granted to 
students competent to teach. 

Letters should be addressed tg MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 71 
West —— Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CINCINNATI 


Callene of Qusir, 


SOS Race Street. 


x... branches of Musictaught. Pupils can enter at 
ytime, and non-residents can secure board in the 
building. Circular and special information sent on ap 


plication to 
MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. | 
The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the | 
| 


A full line of Christmas Anthems, Carols, Services, etc. 


Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randel h Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








eart and Voice. 


EDITED BY 


Ww. F. SHERWIN. 
Dr. Geo. F. Root & J. R. Murray 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 








Has advanced to the Front Rank as 


“Just What Was Wan 


—IN THE— 


DAWNA’S | SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
H | | CHOICE HYMNS, - 
Musical Inotitute, | ATTRACTIVE MUSIC, 


UNUSUAL VARIETY. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI. 








WARREN, OHIO. | 


An institution Devoted Exelusively to the | 
Study of Music, embracing systematic courses of | 
study in Voice, Theory, and all Instruments in use inthe | 
Church, Parlor, Orchestra and Brass Band, 
established 1869. Fall term begins September 4. Send 
for an elegant Catalogue to 


JUNIUS DANA, Secretary. 





THE 


Ann Arbor School of Music, Musical Gurriculum, 


Established in connection with the —FOR— 





ANN ARBOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


| PIANO PLAYING, SINGING& HARMONY 
Fall Term opens September29th. Send for announce- 


ment to By GEO. F. ROOT. 


Cc. B A tector PRE cect | CURRICULUM, 
GOLDBECK'S MUSICAL INSTRUCTOR CURRICULUM. 


When this method first oppenees. it ae 
IN ADVANCE of the popular notion co 
cerning Musical Instruction rh. with 
| gressive teachers it has been t 
| from the start. agg he it is nenowhedied. 
: both in America rope. the 
1. Complete graduating course, from the first begin- REST and MOST am PIANO METH. 
ning to artistic proficiency, in Piano, Singing and Har- oD IN EXISTENCE. 


mony. @ c ‘ in Character !! 
2. Detailed lessons to Instrumental and Vocal pieces ; ~ ate vor pons : PROGRESS! VE; in Statements ! 


of classical and modern authors. The Pieces ave EVE in everything!!! 
8. Lists of teaching and other pieces, with instractive me |. The idea that yourg pupils canpor grasp the 
remarks; full advice in every-day teaching. _- study of Harmony in connection with Pisno-playing is 
['welve monthly issues of Goldbeck’s Musical instruct- | ciearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 
or will coutain 108 rmperishadle lessons. ‘The Instructor ll. oy hat every one who can speak can sing is demcn- 
is so arranged that it may form, at the end ofthe year, | crated by the CURRICULUM. 
a permanent b ok of reference and unfailing guide to III. That the scudy and practice of the Piano can be 
the teacher, pianist, organist, the musical student and | ,..4.4 pleasure, not a task, is shown by the CURRIC- 
amateur. ULUM. 2 
Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor begins with April 15th, B@& Price of the Musicat CurRicuLum $3.00,°@a 


1882. Add 
“ats R.GOLDBECK, JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
2640 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO, CINCINNATI, O. 





Appears on the fifteenth of every month. 
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SECULAR QUARTETS. 


MIXED AND MALE VOICES, 


OF MODERATE DIFFICULTY, BRILLIANT 
AND EFFECTIVE. 


SWEET IONE. 


F. W. Root. Price 60 cents. 


GOOD NIGNT, AND PLEASANT DREAMS. 


J. R. Murray. Price 60 cents. 


BLOW ON, WILD GALES. 


W. F. SHerwin. 


FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. 
(Male Voices.) J. Q. Hoyr. 


TOLL THE BELL, THE MINSTREL’S DEAD. 


ROSENFELD. 


HIS HEART GROWS YOUNG. 
W. F. Suerwin. 


THEN | THINK OF THEE. 


Price 30 cents. 


Price 40 cents. 


Price 40 cents. 


Price 40 cents. 


J. R. Murray. Price 40 cents, 
WAITING FOR THEE. 
H. P. Danxs. Price 50 cents. 








Sent postpaid on receipt of the marked price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





Dr. Root has done many good and 
useful things for teachers and pupils 
in the way of making the “rough 
places smooth,” but his work in the 
*“Teachers’ Club” far excels any 
thing yet attempted by him or any 
one else, in this direction. 


MURRAY'S METHOD 


CABINET ORGAN 
ITS AUTHOR. “‘udkiy. * 


is well known asa.teacher and composer of wide ex- 
perience. Every feature of this book has been fully 
tested by him and others in practical work, with the 
most favorable results. 


ITS M ETHOD “AND CONCISE. ‘ 
among other novelties, containing a 
“Preliminary Practice Without Notes.” 


S@-The step from one difficulty to another is so 
gradual, that those unable to procure the services of a 
teacher, may successfully 
TEACH THEMSELVES. 
ITS MUSIC suc." sme cas 
music is desirable, and of 
great variety. 


The Publishers believe that, in presenting to the 
musical public 


Murray's Method for the Cabinet Organ, 
the merits of the work warrant their claim for it, that 


itis SECOND TO heretofore published, 
BECOME FO GWE horses mente 


and, in many of its essenti 


FAR IN ADVANGE OF ANY OF ITS PREDECESSORS. 
PRICE $2.50. 


SPECIMEN PAGES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O, 








HOWARD METROD FOR TRE YOICE, 


Lessons Sent by Mail. 


The Howard Method, as set forth in written 
lessons, has its powerful effect in improving 
the voice, because it gives actual bodily control 
“ the muscular efforts of the respiration of 
the throat, 

By easy and exactly described steps the pupil is 
trained to make movements and efforts of the Png 
the palate, throat, and even of the vocal chords, them- 
selves. e thus learns to exert a physical and exact 
force to break up each fault of vocal action, instead of 
relying upon the feeble and too indefinite advice of 
other methods. 

he voice is generally extended in compass 
from three to six notes,its power doubled and 
its quality vastly im ° 

The wonderful power of these corresponding lessons 
is evinced by four bulletins of testimonials and many 
special circulars. 

“The improvement in my voice is wonderful.” Chas. 
N. Adams, 6: Maple St., Columbus. O 

“I find these (written) lessons immensely beneficial.” 
D. K. Roliah, Nunda, Livingston Co., N. Y. 

“The tongue exercises removed one batch of faults, 
the throat exercises another, and now these later les- 
sons are removiug the rest. J. Bail, 37 6th St. San 
Francisco, Cal 

“Iran upto high C, and when I tried A, B, and C. 
each alone, sang the notes with great clearness and 
power. I could not make even the least sound upon 
them before.” Miss Lou Hastings, Vevay, Ind, 


Address JOHN HOWARD, I5 E. (4th St., New York. 
NEW BOOK. 


RESPIRATORY CONTROL ; 


FOR VOCAL PURPOSES. 
Inspiration—Expiration. 


Mailed on receipt of 60 cts., in stamps or currency. 

Also enclose 25 cts., for Pamphlet on “The Vocal 
Process.” (The Mouth—The Throat—The Respira- 
tory Organs. Also 25 cts., in postage stamps, for 
Pamphlet on “Vocal Reform,” ‘Vocal ae won so ig 
and “‘Natural Singing.”” Or, $1.00 for the three works. 
“Speakers and Singers,” Circulars, (containing descrip- 
tive lists of Exercises, 
and letters of Terms and conditions, sent free. 


John Church & Co.'s 


THREE YEARS SYSTEM 
AMERICAN GOMPOSERS, 


—— ¢) F# —— 


PIANO ® ORGAN 
Renting? 


By which the instrument 


becomes THE PROPERTY OF THE 


Bulletins No. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5s, | 





THE CHORAL CHOIR. 


4 New Church Music Book, 
By W.°O. PERKINS. 


DITSON & CO., take pleasure in introducing to the 
public their new Choir Book for 1882-1883. Not only a 
Choir Book, but a Singing Class and Convention Book 
Not only these, but a capital collection of easy Glee and 
Song Music, of Hymn-tune and Anthem music, easy, 
pleasing, and thoroughly musical 

It would be well to send early for a copy for ex 


amination. PRICE $1.00. 


THE PEERLESS. 


A New Singing School and Convention Book. 
By W. O. PERKINS. 


While the Choral Cheir is one of the best of sing- 
ing Class Books, it seems necessary to provide for the 
wants of those who prefer to use a cheaper, lighter, and 
smaller book. The Peerless is similar in arrangement 





and quality to its larger companion, differing —_ in its 
size, and in the number of pieces of a kind which it 
contains. Beginners cannot but be delighted at the 


large number of very easy and very pretty exercises 
and songs. PRICE 75 CENTS. Send early for 
specimen copy 

Mailed to any address for above prices. 





THE IDEAL METHODS 





For VIOLIN, GUITAR, CORNET, PIANO, CABINET 
ORGAN, GERMAN ACCORDEON, FLAGEOLET, 
CLARINET, FLUTE, FIFE, AND BANJO Eleven 
books, by Ser. Winner. The newest and best cheap 
instructors going: with new, modern and sprightly 
music. The Ipgat Metuop ror tue Corner, for 
instance, has 24 instructive pages, and 86 good tunes. 


Price of each book, 75 cemts. 





GOUNOD’S NEW ORATORIO, 


THE REDEMPTION 


Novello’s Edition. The only one adapted to Gounod’s 
original orchestration, is just out, and its publication is 
considered the greatest event of the kind since the 
production of Mendelssohn's Extjan in 1846. Send at 
once for specimen copy 


Price, $1.00. 





As regards musical compositions of note, America is 
undoubtedly young. A great deal has, hx wever, dur- 
ing the last few years, been accomplished. The fol- 
lowing are all by native composers :— 


| Zemobia. ($2.00) By S. G. Pratt 


PARTY RENTING IT, at the ena | 
of the third year, provided each | 


quarter's Rent shall have been regu- 
larly paid in advance. 


Piano-Fortes, new, from 


$25, Organs, from $10 per | 


, 


quarter. 
ly in stock a large and va- 
ried assortment of Pianos 
and Organs from which to 
select. Address, 


JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
66 West Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Tyr. 7 d , ae 
WC NAVE CONStani- | 


| 
| 








A Grand Opera of much merit. 
St. Peter. ($1.60) By J. K. Paine. 
A well-known Oratorio. 
Redemption Hymn. (90 cts.) By J. C. D. Parker. 
A short, but complete and impressive work. 
Christmas. (80 cts.) By A. C. Gutterson 
A sacred Cantata for Christmas time 
Fall of Jerusalem. (90 cts.) By H. E. Parkhurst 
An impressive and musical Cantata 
46th Psalm. (80 cts.) By Dudley Buck. 
A first-class sacred composition. 
Praise to God. ($2.00) By G. F. Bristow. 
An Oratorio. Noble words and music. 
Belshazzar. ($1.00) By J. A. Butterfield. 
Grand and beautiful scenic Cantata 
Joseph's Bondage. ($1 00) By J. M. Chadwick. 
r splendid Oriental sacred Cantata 
Christ the Lord. (80 cts.) By W. Williams. 
Easy Christmas Cantata. 
Don Munio. ($1.50) By Dudley Buck. | 
A legend of the Crusaders, set to music. 
Piente. ($1.00) By J. R. Thomas. | 
Will do (in-doors) for a winter Concert. 
New Flower Queen. (75 cts.) By G. F. Root. 
New arrangement of a famous Cantata 


rni Ship (80 cts.) and Storm King 88 cts. 
0 By B. F. Baker. Easy and striking Cantatas. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 




















The Old Attic. 65 
% 


MALCOLM DOUGLAS. 
Recitando. 
Ss 
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me bg ge ee So eee $y — te (Foss 
Oh, the ogntins old-fashion’d attic, with its rafters huge and low, Was the treasured place of children at the farm house years a - go; 
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2. Crimson slippers made of sat- in, with their lustre undimmed yet, Bro’t up pictures of dear ernie as she danced the minu - et; 
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3. How we lov'd, on summer nights, tolist-en to the falling rain, Till it lulled us all to slumber, with its pat-ter- ‘4 re - frain | 
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For in cu- ri-ous recess -es and in hidden nooks,there lay Man-y odd and old-time relics folded hands had placed a - way. 
i 1 
ee RA Se 
PS ee et ee Oe Pe ee oe ee ee 
Ww ile a queer old flint-lock musket Tookea upon with dread by all, Mutely told us how brave grandpa went forth at his country’s call. 
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Or, in winter, warm and coz - y, how we lov’d to watch the snow From the windows of the dear old place we lov’d so long a - go 
a | = 
aS se Ss or SOE NAAN 
p—© # te ss o_o _e—o_o-_|s_6-_6_ 6-6 __6-6- oe i p- ae || 
5 a5 
The Song of the Chemist. 97 
(MEN’S VOICES.) . GEO. F. ROOT. 
cy — 
tatrb-b 6 ——— oa ep =) SS ea SL SE 
TP a —H EEE AIS | ANCES < SS saa 7 as 2— 2 i = === 
1. Oh, come where the Cy - an - ides si - lent -ly flow, And the Car-bu-rets droop o’er the Ox-ides be -low; Where the 
ae cae —- —— ——-z 
ass Ds ome Sj eS = = camer So a= ee lof f= > === 





2. While Al -co-hol’s li- quid at thir - ty de-grees, And no chem-i - cal change can af-feet Man-ga-nese, While the 


3. Oh, Sulphides and Chlorides and Ni-trates so dear, Nev-er names to my soul can so close-ly co-here; So while 
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Decline 
ee ee ee —* —— == SS SS SS 
lS Seeet == SS Si 
rays of Po- am - si - um shine on the hill, And the song of the Sil - i- cate nev-er is still. Come! oh, come! Per- 
SSS —4 x =. 5s Semen aoe =e 
SS = = 


| Al - ka - lies flour-ish, and A-cids are free, Shall my true heart be faith-ful, sweet Science, to thee. Yes, to thee, Zine, 


Al - ka - lies flour-ish, ete. 
> es ee ee eet eee ene te eS an SS ee SS i a4 
Ps b—~s reer —s —sote (A & ee oo 
Cones pie ae preenay case! 
Yes, yes, yes, yes, 
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oh, come! Per-ox- ide of So-da rat vi: ni vi - tum. 









































ox - ide of So-da aa Vi- ni vi-tum; Come! 
Th Fes See See Ea NR ——s nT Sa Ge REE 
Ry? ge oS SSS a Sa a ee 
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JAMES R. MURRAY. 


I. 
O Singers of the Mystic Clime, 
Ye are not far away ; 
For sweetly to my spirit’s ear 
Come angel-songs to-day ; 
And gently o’er my weary heart— 
Storm-tossed and tempest-driven— 
Ye pour the balm of healing sounds, 
The melodies of heaven. 


Il, 

Oh, not beyond the distant stars, 
The homes of those we love ; 

And never on a far-off shore, 
And never far above; 

But ever present at my side 
The dear ones walk along, 

To guide my feet in surer ways, 
And cheer me with their seng. 


Ill. 
I cannot touch their hands, I know; 
Their forms I cannot see ; 
But still I hear their music sweet, 
And still they walk with me. 

I follow where their voices lead, 
While earthly sounds grow dim; 
The dear Lord’s messengers are they, 

To bring me up to Him. 


ROSSINI AND THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF TWO 
OF HIS MOST FAMOUS WORKS. 


“THE BARBER OF SEVILLE.” 





$ HE overture proper, not the one now associated with the 
work, was scarcely listened to, a murmur of excitement fill- 
ing the house. Presently the storm broke. Garcia played 

“‘ Almaviva,” and in the serenade scene introduced a Spanish air, 
arranged by himself. As, however, his guitar was out of tune, anda 
string broke in screwing up, the audience began to laugh and hiss; 
subsequently proceeding to imitate the song with all manner of ab- 
surd exaggeration. ‘‘ Largo al factotum” passed unheard amid the 
din, while afterwards a series of accidents intensified the ridicule 
and hilarity of the house. Vitarelli (Don Basilio) stumbled and fell 
on making his entry, and began singing with a handkerchief to his 
nose. Then, in the finale of Act I., a cat came upon the stage, and 
had to be chased off amid convulsions of laughter. It is not won- 
derful that Rossini who, as usual, presided in the orchestra, felt 
greatly annoyed ; but he did not exhibit his usual prudence in turn- 
ing round, when the curtain fell, shrugging his shoulders at the peo- 
le, and showing his contempt for their verdict by applauding 

e result of this injudicious act was that not a note was afterwards 
heard for uproar. But the master refused to lose his temper again. 
When all was over he returned home and went to bed, where he 
was found fast asleep by certain of the artists who called to con- 
dole with him. In the morning he got up, wrote “ Ecco ridente in 
cielo,”’ to replace the Spanish air, and went back to bed again, de- 
termined that the second performance should take care of itself. 
By that time the Romans thought it might be as well to hear the 
music. They listened accordingly ; with what result let M. Azevedo 
tell: 

“While they sang ‘I] Barbiere’ without him, the master remained 
quietly in his apartment, chatting with some guests about the terrible 
vicissitudes which composers have to undergo. Allatoncea noise was 
heard in the distance ; it grew nearer, and the name of Rossini could 
be distinguished above the tumult. Doubt was no longer possible ; 
the exasperated public had come to give the author of the work so 
abundantly hissed a bad quarter of an hour. Rossini himself be- 
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ito the great joy ofall, Tortola (author of the libretto 
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soon reassured him. The people had heard the first act, and, being 
ravished, sought the composer, whom they conducted to the theater 
in triumph, by the light of torches, and there applauded and ac- 
claimed as much as on the previous evening they had hissed and 
contemned. For Rossini the Tarpeian Rock was not near the Capi 
tol, but the Capitol near the Tarpeian Rock. He began by suffering, 
to finish by triumph. But one less strong might have been broken 
in the process.” 

Thus did genius assert itself, and an immortal work, which sprang 
without effort from a brain surcharged with all that constitutes musi- 
cal inspiration, set out on its jubilant course. It is needless to dwell 
upon the beauties of ‘‘ I] Barbiere."’ Enough that the opera will go 
down to remotest posterity as the most superb example of Italian 
lyric comedy, alike by reason of its melodic grace and invention, 
its gaiety, and its unflagging humor. 


voices 


lieved that they would set fire to the house. 


“ MOSES IN EGYPT.” 


We ought not, perhaps, to be surprised at any achievement of Ros- 
sini after the composition of “Il Barbiere,’’ but the rapidity with 
which*he composed “ Mose in Egitto’’ is astonishing nevertheless 
According to some authorities, the master called in help for the first 
time; Carafa writing certain recitatives and also Pharaoh's air, 
“ Arispettar mi.’’ Allowing for this the labor was immense 
cially taking into account the often serious and elevated character of 
the music. As to this, Rossini succeeded in puzzling as well as sur- 
prising the Neapolitan amateurs. To illustrate the plague of dark- 
ness he wrote an orchestral piece so unlike Italian music that gossip 
assigned it to a German composer whom some went so far as to 
name. M. Azevedo tells us that a copy of the movement was actu 
ally sent for identification to the musician in question, who promptly 
replied that it was not his and that he had never produced anything 
so beautiful in his life. The “oratorio’’ was a success, imperilled 
however, by the ridiculous scene of the passage of the Red Sea. So 
badly was this managed that persons in the pit saw the waters stand- 
ing, defiant of natural laws, six feet above the level of the shore; 
while those higher up could amuse themselves by watching boys 
make waves with green baize, and perform the miracle of dividing 
the deep. All through the season this effect produced roars of 
laughter, and it was not till the revival of the piece in 1819 that Ros- 
sini ennobled the situation and distracted the attention of the aud 
ence by introducing his famous Prayer. Stendhal tells the story of 
this immortal inspiration, on the authority of a friend who was a 
witness: 

“The day before that fixed for the reprise of ‘ Mos« 
friends found himself, about noon, at the house of Rossini, 
usual, was idling in bed, giving audience to a score of callers 
appears d. 


Spt - 


one of my 
who 
when 


is 


crying, ‘ Master, I have saved the third act!" ‘And what hast thor 
done, my poor friend?’ replied Rossini, imitating the manner—half 
burlesque, half pedantic—of the man of letters. ‘They wil! laugh 


‘Master, I have written a prayer for the He 
Thereupon the poor poet took 
who | 


in our faces as usual.’ 
brews before crossing the Red Sea.’ 
from his pocket a roll of papers and gave them to Rossini, be 

gan to read some scrawl! on the margin of the principal one. Tor 

tola bowed and smiled during this process: ‘Master, the work of 
an hour!’ he repeated in a low voice every few minutes Rossin 
looked athim: ‘The work ofan hour, eh? The poet 
and more than ever fearful of some pleasantry, shrank within 


self, and, with a forced smile, answered, ‘ Yes, signor Well, if 
theu hast taken an hour to write this prayer, | am going to compose 
the music in a quarter of an hour.’ Saying this, Rossini leaped out 


of bed, sat at a table in his shirt, and wrote the music to the prayer 
of Moses in eight or ten minutes at most, without a 
amid the conversation of his friends, carried on at the 
voices, after the Italian fashion. ‘There is thy musi 
the poet, who disappeared ; and then, leaping into bed 
with us at the frightened air of Tortola.” 
Here Stendhal takes up the narrative on his own account 
Aaron continued ; the people singing after him. Finally El 
dressed to heaven the same petition, the people answering as befor« 
and all threw themselves on their knees with enthusiasm Then the 
miracle took place ; the sea dividing and leaving a path for the pro 
tected ones of the Lord. This last part is inthe major. It is impos 
sible to describe the thunder-peal which rolled through the house 
* * * Never have I seen such excitement or such a success.’ 
Thenceforward the Italian career of ‘‘ Mose "’ was like sailing over 
summer seas. JoserH BENNETT. 
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HUMOR IN MUSIC. 





BY PAUL PASTNOR. 





é JYOMEBODY has said that there is no laughter in music—that it 
f\o) is a sad art. There seems to be a common impression of this 
ww sort among people, which I think has no foundation in fact. 
Music is not a sad art; it is one of the most cheerful, perhaps, ta- 
ken all in all, the happiest of the arts. Its means of expression are 
extremely versatile, and it would be strange indeed if one of the 
most characteristic features of the human mind, mirth, were to have 
no place among them. But, the objector will say, how can music 
express, by itself, pleasantry? It has no language for the whimsi- 
cal, the laughable, the grotesque. If it expresses such thoughts at 
all, it must be through the auxilliary medium of language. There 
is laughter in song, to be sure, but the mirth is in the language, not 
the music. Most people, I doubt not, if the question were set before 
them, would answer it by these very objections. Let us look into 
the matter a little, and see how they arise, and whether they are 
valid objections. 

The general misapprehension, with regard to the limitations of 
music in this direction, 1 apprehend to have come from a lack of 
insight on the part of music lovers, and musicians generally, into 
the capacities of the art itself. 1 do not believe that the art of musi- 
cal expression is yet fully understood. It is made by far too subsi- 
diary in its methods. It does not stand on its own merits. Its pres- 
ent condition reminds me of that embryotic state of the art of draw- 
ing, in which the imaginative amateur is obliged to place beneath 
the creation of his pencil, ‘ This is a house;” or, ‘“‘This is a man.” 
There are musical compositions in which the groping lack of faith 
of the author has to be characterized in the same way. The musi- 
cian does not understand the capacities of his art. So it comes to 
pass that the larger part of the imaginative compositions called 
‘‘themes’’ ‘are as unintelligible to the player and the hearer—and, 
for that matter, to the writer—as the ambiguous box-house of the 
boy artist. The composer does not really believe that he can rep- 
resent by his art the running of brooks, the singing of birds, a 
thought, a motion, a dialogue, a reverie; and consequently, although 
he heads his tentative effort with some such theme, no one would be 
able to replace it, should the title of the piece in any way be lost 
This lack of appreciation of the capacities of music as an art of ex- 
pression, comes partly from deficient study and partly from the evil 
effect of custom. Very few of our modern composers have any- 
thing more than a surface knowledge of music; a certain outward 
facility which enables them to be brilliant without being understood. 
They have yielded to, and established, a custom of superficiality. 
The class to which they appeal is nota critical one. It is a class 
which is satisfied with the shallowest of themes, if they only afford 
an opportunity of technical brilliancy. Thus the foundation princi- 
ples of the art of music, the springs which feed the immortal stream, 
are seldom reached by the student of to-day. This is one cause of 
that ignorance which professes to know nothing of the mirthful ele- 
ment in music. It may be there, but there is not enough of insight, 
of earnestness, of faith, on the part of the musician to determine 
whether it is or not. 

Now, the only way to find out whether there is a humorous ele- 
ment in music, is to study music in connection with native humor— 
to apply the one to the other, and note whether their relations are 
common. Those who have not done this, or who have no knowl- 
edge of its being done by others, are not qualified to make the ob- 
jections which we have previously noticed. How do they know 
that music has no language for the laughable and the grotesque, if 
they are not aware of its ever having been tested in this respect, 
save through the auxilliary medium of language? I claim that no 
one is competent to pronounce upon the limitations of music, until 
he has thoroughly investigated its capacities. That music should be 
lacking in the element of humor, is an entirely gratuitous, besides 
improbable supposition. Everything in the nature and method of 
the art goes to prove the contrary. There is no method of expres- 
sion to which the natural, untutored heart resorts so readily in all its 
emotions as that of music. There is nothing so sad as the dirge-like 
wail of the poor, bereaved peasant over the bier of the dead, and 
nothing is more spontaneously glad than the song of the rough- 
handed milkmaid, or the whistle of the ploughboy as he hastes 
afield in the early morning. Music is the most natural expression of 
the human heart in all moods. How, then, shall it lack the element 
of humor? It lacks it only in the sense that it has not become fa- 
miliar in that quality to the ear of the people. The true musician is 
not altogether ignorant of musical humor, though he disregards it. 
A certain air may fit a certain ludicrous jingle of words in a comic 
opera, and yet not be suitable to join with them. Why? Because 








the composer's ear, and commends itself to his sense of fitness. 
For my part—though | have no claim but that of instinct to found 
it upon—I may truthfully say that I have, at times, while listening 
to music without words, a sense of its quality of humor. Some pas- 
sages move me irresistibly to a smile—not from the manner of their 
rendition, but from a certain inherent whimsicality in them which 
strikes me humorously. I recall them with an odd pleasure, and of- 
ten, in moments of dejection, find them the surest cure for gloomy 
thoughts. It is of the nature of a recognition, almost, of whimsi- 
cal, mirth-provoking thought in the mind of the composer as he 
wrote. The art of music, in my interpretation of it, does admit of 
humor; but I am not competent to say how this element may be 
utilized. I have no doubt, however, that in the future there will be 
musicians capable of employing it with certain and excellent effect. 
We shall have comedies and burlesques yet, as we have songs one 
worte. 





WHY PATTI GETS TWO HUNDRED GUINEAS. 

DUTCH farmer, who suffered from pain in his side which no 
AEX advice could cure, was advised as a last hope to try and get at 

the famous Boerhave, who would help him if human help was 
possible. The farmer, a wealthy man, put his big diamond ring on 
his fore finger, put his high hat, reserved for solemn occasions only, on 
his head, and off he went to the great doctor. Rather stupefied with 
the number of people who had come with the same idea as he had— 
namely, to consult the doctor—and whom he considered as intruders, 
he had to wait his turn till he was summoned into the presence of 
the great man, who seemed to take very little notice of his silver 
buttons and diamond ring. 

“What is the matter with you?” asked the doctor. “I have a great 
pain in my side,”’ replied the patient, ‘“‘and nobody can help me.” 
“How old are you?” “Fifty-two.” ‘Have you got two golden 
guineas in your pocket?"’. ‘Certainly, and more."’ ‘I don’t want to 
know that; put down your two guineas on the table ; that is my fee.” 
The farmer, having submitted to the inevitable, the doctor went on 
to ask: ‘Now tell me this, exactly, where is the precise spot where 
this pain bothers you?’ “Here, just above the thigh.” “When 
does the pain mostly inconvenience you?” “At no fixed time, but 
the moment | touch it in the slightest way it sends a stinging pain all 
over me.” ‘Does it prevent your sleeping?’ ‘No, I sleep very 
soundly.” ‘How is your appetite?’ “First rate.” ‘And when you 
walk several hours does it inconvenience you?’ “No, not that I 
know of.” “But when you touch it with your hand or otherwise, it 
hurts you?” “It does, most decidedly.” ‘Well, then, this is what 
you must do—you must not touch it!”’ 

You may think this is very funny, and perhaps unfair, to have to 
pay two guineas for such advice, Yet it is evident that a number of 
physicians would have given much less logical advice, and would 
have hesitated to show this man that he was, what so many people 
are, a malade imaginaire. But the man went away, told the story to 
everybody, was laughed at, buthe never complained again. He was 
cured of his mania. 

I have often heard people express surprise that Madame Patti 
should be paid two hundred guineas for singing two airs. But, in 
the first piace, the announcement of her name draws more than the 
money she receives, otherwise she would not receive it; and then it 
is not the present exertion, but the fame acquired by a whole life of 
patient work, which is paid for. When you go to a great physician 
and he looks at you, and his genius and his long practice enable him 
instantly to make a correct diagnosis, to put his finger exactly on the 
cause of your suffering, it is not the two minutes’ trouble to write the 
prescription which you pay for, but the forty years’ practice and keen 
observation which enable him to do so. 

It happened once to myself that a lady of rather high position 
asked me to play for those very popular terms—for nothing. Of 
course I declined the honor. 

“But it costs you nothing to sit down for a few minutes,”’ said the 
lady, “and you would do so much good and give so much 
pleasure.” 

“Is that so, my lady?’ I said. “In that case I will send my in- 
strument and chair, and your ladyship can sit down for a few min- 
utes and do all that good.” 

“Oh, but I,’’said the lady, “play so indifferently ; and moreover, 
I have not a name to draw an audience.” 

“And if I, as you are kind enough to say, have the talent which 
others have not, and I have worked twenty-five years to make my- 
self a name which might have a little prestige for an audience, is it not 
fair that I should have at least some reward for so much trouble?” 

I therefore think if a man is somebody he ought to know it. ‘“‘Nur 
Lumpe sind beschieden,’’ says Goethe. (“Only nobodies are mod- 





it lacks that fine element of musical humor, which is perceptible to 





est."")— Zemple Bar. 











HERE AND THERE, 
III. 

(UST as a conductor may make his class sing well while calling 
ay a measure a bar, or a key a scale, or insisting that a sharp 
s raises a note, so a composer may make a good book while 
getting some of the musical doctrines or statements wrong. 

Here is such a case :—An excellent instruction book, full of well 
graded lessons and tasteful music—a book well calculated to make pu- 
pils play a certain instrument well and enjoy themselves while doing it, 
but wrong in some of its statements. If it is asked ‘‘how can it be a good 
book if it is incorrect in its statements?”’ the answer is, that music is 
independent of its terms and definitions. It does not affect a man's 
singing or playing to think one way or another about the name of a 
line or space, or any other musical character ; in fact, he may sing 
and play well without studying them at all. 

What, then, is the use of talking about these things? Simply this: 
Our science, down to its smallest particulars, ought to be as exact as 
other sciences are; and every one who can show clearly an error 
and the way to correct it, ought to do both those things. 

How quickly the terms and definitions of music would come into 


order if no one could sing, play or write well without understanding | 


them ; but it is needless to enlarge. 
things, the book in question shows. 
the best light on the subject. It is only “here and there’’ that there 
is one to Object to. For instance:— 

“The lines and spaces of the staff are named with the names of 
letters." No, E in music is the name of nothing to see. It is the 
name of a tone-pitch—something to hear. Say to the orchestra ‘“‘give 
us A,”’ and it gives you something to hear. Touch the keys of the 


That we are gaining in these 


piano before a class of blind people and they will say, as they hear, | 


“C,”" “G,” “F sharp,” “‘B flat,” etc., and they will apply those names 
correctly, although they never saw a line or space and perhaps have 
no idea what a staff is. 

The only ame ofthe first line of the staff is firs¢ ine. It is made 
to represent many pitches—E, E flat, E sharp, E double-flat, G, G 
sharp, G flat, G double-sharp, etc. It is not E that stands for E flat, 
G, Gsharp, etc., it is first dine properly prepared that represents all 
these, and by orchestral clefs, many other pitches. 

If the writer of the book referred to should happen to see this, he 
may, perhaps, say: ‘‘Of course, but it is only the difference between 
saying “the first line is mamed E,"’ and “‘the first line represents E.”’ 
True, but that is a difference of some importance, is it not? We are 
constantly dealing in the study of music, with two very different 
things, viz: things to hear, and their signs, which are things to see. 
Sometimes the thing to hear and its sign have the same name (cres- 
cendo, for example), but that is not the case here. The tone has the 
letter name, with, in some cases, the addition of the word sharp or 
flat, or double-sharp or double-flat, while its sign is a line or space of 
the staff having its own name which is quite a different one. Two 
things should be noticed in this connection. First, every line 
space (degree) of the staff has itsown name which never changes, 
whatever clef, sharp, flat, double-sharp or double-flat may be put 
upon it. Second, it is made to represent many different pitches hav- 
ing as many different names. What an avalanche would fall upon 
the line or space if it must take the names of all the pitches it can 
represent. If it takes one of the letter names it must take all—the 
first line can not be named E without having a dozen other names. 

Let the tones which are one thing, have their own names, and the 
lines and spaces, which are quite a different thing, have theirs. 

“A key takes its name from that tone in it which is #smber one.”’ 
The word “number” here is superfluous. “Sing or play number 
one, number two, number three,” would zo¢ be an improvement on 
“sing one, two, three.’’ Besides, if number one, number two, etc., 
signify the numerical order in which the tones of a tune occur (as 
they commonly would), number one in the melody of Boylston 
would be five of the key. 

The relative names of the tones ofa key are simply one, three, five, 
four, etc., and not number one, number three, number five, etc. 

“The new tone is represented on the staff by a character called the 
sharp, placed upon the degree called F."’ 

A sharp does not represent a tone—it prepares a degree to repre- 
sent it, but the line or space does the representing. Put the sharp in 
the signature place, pbs or. line or space on which it is placed, thus 


modified, stands for or represents the pitch wanted, all through the | 


tune. 

“Placed on the degree called F.” “The degree representing F,” 
would be better, or better still, as in the next sentence, “Placed on 
the fifth line of the treble staff and fourth line of the base staff "’ 
There the degrees get their true and only names. - 

“Tones not belonging to the key are often introduced into musical 
compositions. When thus introduced they are given the technical 
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name of ‘‘accidentals’’ or ‘‘chromatics.” 


Most of its statements are up to | 


or | 


This statement gives the 
| idea that ‘‘accidentals’”’ and ‘‘chromatics’’ mean the samething. This 


is notso. An accidental is a sharp, flat, natural, double-sharp or 
double-flat elsewhere than in the signature place. It is nothing to 
hear—it is to the eye alone—a sign merely. 

“Chromatic”’ is primarily something to hear. A chromatic tone is 
a tone not belonging toa key, so introduced as not to change the key 
or cause a modulation. If the tone not belonging to the key does 
change the key, and so cause a modulation, it is not then a chro 
matic tone, but a diatonic, or a regular member of another key. Ac- 
cidentals are always used in representing such visitors, whether they 
are chromatic in the key, or diatonic in a neighboring key. So 
while every tone used in music must be either diatonic or chro- 
matic, the sign called an accidental as often helps to represent the 
one as the other. 

In this connection something is said about the natural destroying 
the further effect of a flat. Is it not better to think of a natural 
introducing a new effect, rather than destroying a previous one? and 
does the natural destroy a previous effect any more than any other 
accidental does? and isthere any destroying done atall? Every acci- 


as 


| dental of course sfops the previous meaning of the line or space upon 


which it is placed, while giving the degree a new significance, but 
stopping is not destroying ; nothing is destroyed, one pitch is con 
tinued until the next is wanted, and so on ; and what is important to 
notice here, this negative part of the accidental’s work is never 
thought of—the new pitch is the object of interest. At every accidental 
we look forward, not backward. 

It would be a pleasant task to speak of the excellent things in the 
book referred to, its statements, directions, advice and admirable 
mlsical work, but to do that would take ten times the space of this 
article, which treats of a few errors,—perhaps slips of the author. 


G. F. R 
rT 


PROVIDE THINGS HONEST. 


BY W. F. S. 








sg) MONG many people the idea seems to have taken deep root 

that the above injunction has been dissolved by some compe- 
(4> tent court, so far as it relates to any transactions in the busi 
ness part of religious matters. By such it is thought to be perfectly 
proper, or at least a sin to be winked at, to use all sorts of evasions 
and concealments of truth, not to say absolute perversion of it, if by 
such means a good cause can be helped on, apparently upon the as- 
sumption that the end sanctifies the means. And this has become 
so common that its crookedness appears perfectly straight to the dis- 
torted vision of many who intend to be good, but who have been 
educated to believe that religious business need not necessarily be 
conducted upon religious principles. 

Men who pride themselves upon their honorable standing on 
‘change, will, in the corporate capacity of a committee or ‘“‘ Board” 
in matters pertaining te the Lord’s work, justify themselves in doing 
by minister, missionary, organist, singer or sexton, that which no 
one of them would dare to do by a clerk in the store, or a hand in 
the shop or on the farm. When a big collection is wanted in 
church or at any public meeting for a charitable or other religious 
purpose, they think it perfectly legitimate to indulge in exaggerated 
statements and one sided puttings of half-truths, and are applauded 
for their zeal and ingenuity by those who would not submit for a 
moment to have such a process applied to the daily business of the 
outside world. Some recent incidents touching musical matters in 
churches have suggested this article. 

For example: A wealthy church, after long and careful examin- 
ation, voted to adopt a certain Hymn and Tune Book, and ap 
propriated the necessary funds. The committee, through their 
chairman, skillfully led the Publishers of the book to believe that 
the church was poor, that it would be very difficult to raise the 
money, etc., that a rival publisher (whose book had been rejected) 
would generously donate 20 copies out of 200, and “if you will do 
the same there is no doubt of the adoption of your book.’’ The 
shrewd device worked, and with the money thus saved the com 
mittee chuckled over their ability to put another book into the 
Lecture-Room without further. appropriation. Was that honest? 
Not one of that committee would dare to play such a game in his 
every-day business, or if he did he would be branded as a trickster. 

A “ Mission Committee" went to a music store in New York, one 
day, to purchase a Cabinet Organ. They found one which exactly 
|suited. The dealer offered a very liberal discount for cash. They 
| had the instrument reserved, and went home and raised the amount 
of money. On their way to complete the purchase the Rev. Mr. —— 
said, ‘* Let me take that money and I'/l save you twenty-five dollars 
to buy that new sofa for the pulpit.’ He then made a tearful plea 














for the mission, pictured the struggles they had had to raise within 
twenty-five dollars of the required sum, said it was their utmost 
stretch, they were to have a great meeting to-morrow, and it would 
be such a disappointment, would throw cold water on the meeting, 
etc. With tears and false representations he finally succeeded in 
wheedling the dealer, so that the latter had only two dollars left 
above the actual cost, and the pious swindler went gleefully up 
street to buy the sofa, boasting of his superior ability in ‘‘ managing 
mission work !” 

Thus in a hundred ways it is too common a practice to use all 
sorts of artifice and subterfuge to get something for nothing, under 
the specious plea that it is “‘ for sweet charity's sake,’’ and it is quite 
pleasant occasionally, to one not completely sanctified, to see such 
people bitten by some one who is virtually acting upon the same 
plan, and who advertises—perhaps with his portrait, to endorse his 
sincerity —that he will give them an organ actually worth three hun- 
dred dollars for less than one hundred, or a fifty dollar S. S. Library 
for five dollars. 

If the Homeopathic principle, “‘sémilie similibus curantur,” be 
true, these people ought to be mutually helpful to each other ! 

There is no shadow of reason-why all religious business should 
not be condticted on religious principles, and the whole practice to 
the contrary, root and branch, from the “‘grab-bag’”’ up, is only a 
dishonest abomination. Selah! 


R$ 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN. 





A GEM FROM BOB BURDETTE. 


‘ 


‘SN ON'T be mean, my boy; don't do mean things and say mean 
things. Cultivate a feeling of kindness, a spirit of charity 
> broad and pure for men and things. Believe the best of every- 
y, have faith in humanity, and as you think better of other peo- 
You can, with some accuracy 





ry 
bod 
ple, you will be better yourself. 
measure a man’s character by the esteem in which he holds othe: 


men. When I hear a man repeatedly declaring that all other men 
are knaves, | want a strong indorsement on-that man's paper befor: 
I'll lend him money. When a man assures me that all the temper- 
ance men in his town take their drinks on the sly, I wouldn't leav 

that man and my private demijohn—if I had one—together in a room 
five minutes. When a man tells me that he doesn’t know one 
preacher who isn't a hypocrite, I have all the evidence I want that 
that man isa liar. Nine times in ten, and frequently oftener, you 
will find that men endeavor to disfigure all other men with their own 
weaknesses, failings and vices. So do you, my boy, think well and 
charitably of people, for the world is full of good people. 

And if you are mean, you can not conceal it. People will know 
it. Our unfortunate, human fondness for gossip always puts us in 
possession of all the worse qualities of each other. Don't you and 
your intimate friends, my boy, discuss the weak and evil points in 
your neighbors’ character? Of course you do, and when you are the 
absent one, be assured, Telemachus, that your friends are in like 
manner dissecting you. Indeedthey are. They know all about you, 
and that which you would have least known, they know the best. 

And at any rate, my son, you know it, andthat isenough. Some- 
times I wonder what a mean man thinks about when he goes to bed; 
when he turns out the light and lies down; when the darkness 
closes in about him, and he is alone, and compelled to be honest with 
himself. And not a bright thought, nota generous impulse, not a 
manly act, nota word of blessing, not a grateful look, comes to bless 
him again. Not a penny dropped into the outstretched palm of 
poverity, nor the balm of a loving word dropped into an aching 
heart; no sunbeam of encouragement cast upon a struggling life ; 
the strong right hand of fellowship reached out to help some fallen 
man to his feet — when none of these things come to him, as the 
‘God bless you” of the departed day, how he must hate himself! 
How he must try to roll away from himself and sleep on the other 
side ofthe bed. When the only victory he can think of is some 
mean victory, in which he has wronged a neighbor. No wonder he 
always sneers when he tries to smile. How pure and fair and good 
all the rest of the world must look to him, and how cheerless and 
dusty and dreary must his own path appear. Why even one lone, 
isolated act of meanness is enough to scatter cracker crumbs in the 
bed of the average ordinary man, and what must be the feelings of a 
man whose life is given up to mean acts? When there is so much 
suffering and heartache and misery in the world, anyhow, why 
should you add one pound of wickedness or sadness to the general 
burden. Don'tbe mean my boy. Suffer injustice a thousand times 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








FREDERIC/CHOPIN. HIS LIFE, LETTERS, 
AND WORKS. 


rt HE letters of George Sand tells us alas, that even at that time, 
“als Chopin's condition was regarded as hopeless. Soon after his 
e father’s death, the patient, so much in need of consolation and 
cheering influence, sustained another great affliction in the loss of his 
dearest friend in Paris ,Johannes Matuszyuski. His increased physi- 
cal sufferings intensified also his despondency of mind, which since 
that time was often troubled by the most horrible fancies. George Sand 
speaks of this to one of her friends, who also knew Chopin well. 
“The Catholic doctrine presents death to us in a terrible fight, be- 
cause it speaks of Purgatory, instead of enthusiastic love for the 
pure soul of a loved one who lives now in a better world. Chopin 
had often frightful visions, and I was obliged to spend the nights 
near his sleeping-room, to frighten away the phantoms which he saw, 
both during his moments of wakefulness and in his dreams. The 
Polish folk-legends, with their ghosts and superstitions, engross 
much of his thoughts. Apparitions harrassand entangle him in their 
enchanted circle, and instead of beholding his father and his friend 
smile in the resplendent heaven—as the Lutheran faith represents — 
he imagined that their death-heads were lying beside his couch, or 
that he was tearing himself from their cold embraces.” 

With each month the disease made greater progress, and his 
strength was visibly failing. The cough became more stubborn, and 
many a day the patient was so feeble and suffered to such a degree 
from want of breath, that, if he wished to visit his friends, he had to 
be carried up the steps. The compositions of the period from 1843— 
1847, are: Polonaise, op. 53; Berceuse, op. 57; Sonata in B-minor, 
op. 58; Mazourkas, op. 59 and63; Barcarole, op. 60; Polonaise — 
Fantasie, op. 61, and Sonata in G-minor for piano and violoncello, 
op. 65. 

These are thoroughly beautiful, poetical productions ; but the sad- 
ness and peculiar excitement of feeling which resound from the two 
last mentioned, prove already the diseased mental condition of the 
musician. The musical ideas have no longer the delicious purity 
of his earlier works, and touch not infrequently upon the eccentric. 
But what manner of grief and bitter pain had not in these years 
agitated the delicately-strung soul of the artist, inclined naturally 
to melancholy ? 

Chopin, who in spite of his self-preoccupation, still noticed 
Pisces ried which went on around him, as in him, inborn sensitive- 
ness supplied the place of the gift of observation, could no longer 
conceal from himself that the woman who, through the passionate- 
ness of her love, whom he himself had loved with all the resignation 
and déep poetical fervor of an artist, that she, upon whose con- 
stancy he could have built as upon a rock, was growing colder to- 
ward him day by day. His noble pride saidtohim: ‘* You must leave 
her, for she regards you as a burden ;”’ but his moral sense, founded 
upon his education, upon the beautiful example of conjugal fidelity 
and love which his parents had given, admonished him again: ‘‘ You 
must remain."’ There were moments for Chopin, in his younger 
years, when he scrupled somewhat at his illicit relation to Aurora 
Dudevant Sand, when he earnestly wished to be able to lead the be- 
loved woman to the altar, and cursed the circumstances which pre- 
vented him from doing this. Later he consoled himself with the 
conviction that the faithfulness of each to the other hallowed the al- 
liance between them, and it is unquestionable that nothing on earth 
could have induced ‘him to separate from her. 

Madame George Sand thought otherwise. The imaginative 
woman, susceptible of beauty, had loved the interesting and cele- 
brated musician, who was some years younger than herself, but the 
sick, depressed man became now a burden to her. At first her oc- 
casional frowns, the shorter visits to the sick-room, showed that her 
sympathy for him was on the wane; Chopin was very painfully dis- 
turbed by this, but he was silent, for according to his idea, he would 
have esteemed it ungallant to bringabouta rupture. No longer strong 
of will, asa man in good health, he accepted patiently the innumer- 
able little mortifications which deeply wounded him; he wished — 
so his moral feeling bade him — to expiate the wrong which he had 
committed, when he had given himself up to a woman, and regarded 
her as his own, while she could not lawfully belong to him. The 
complaints which Madame Sand uttered in his presence, that the 
nursing of the invalid exhausted her stren Fi iger him ; he beg- 
ged her to leave him alone, to go out into the fresh air; he conjured 
her not to renounce her pleasures for his sake, to visit the theater, 
to give companies, etc.; he would be happy, silent and alone, if he 
only knew that she was happy. 

Finally, while the sick artist was still not thinking of a separatio 
from her, an heroic means, as Count Stanislaus Tarnowiski 





rather than commit it once. 





relates, was decided upon. George wrote a novel, 




















entitled: “Lucrezia Floriana,” the plot of which is_ briefly 
as follows: “Prince Carl, a man of noble and sympathetic char- 
acter, but sickly, nervous, jealous, proud, full of aristocratic tenden- 


cies and views, has fallen passionately in love with Lucrezia, a | 


woman no longer young, who had renounced the world and love, 
and lived only for her children and good works. She is a cele- 
brated artiste, who does not assume to better than she is, but yet 
is better than her reputation. The passionate love of Prince Carl 
proved to be a dangerous malady, which threatened his life. Lucre- 
zia saved him, loved him, but foresaw that this love must be to her 
only torture, and concealed ix; but as Carl became more and more 
passionate in his feeling for her, and his life was again endangered, 
this adored being whom he had chosen, sacrificed and consecrated 
herself to her lover. It is singular that women of a certain age, like 
to conceal their emotions under the pretext of sacrifice and motherly 
care. They do not love; but the weak, sick, nervous being needs 
nursing, assistance and tenderness. Thence originates an unpleas- 
ant, painful mingling of a counterfeited motherly affection, which in 
truth, is not motherly, but which we often find as in Lucrezia Flori- 
ana, 
authoress of this romance ; “ perhaps, when such a heroine loves at 


the age in which,” as Hamlet says: “ ‘the heart and soul no longer | 
feel; she sinks low in the eyes of humanity and in her own; | 


and in order to raise herself, and to palliate her feelings and course 
of conduct, she assumes the pretext of sacrifice and tender care."’ In 
the same way, had the well-known Madame de Warrens, of whom 
J. J. Rousseau speaks so much in his “‘ Confessions ;" so did Lucre- 
zia Floriani explained her love for Carl. For two months, she lives 
unspeakably happy through the power of this love; at the expira- 
tion of that time, everything changes, Carl is jealous, unjust and 
capricious ; he cannot tolerate those who formerly appeared in Lucre- 
zia'’s house as friends of the celebrated woman. Every moment 
come outbursts of anger, nervous excitement, or paroxysms of in- 
sanity and despair. 


she conceals everything; she does not complain, because she has 
vowed to make every sacrifice for Carl’s happiness. 
she will die and her children become orphans, for Carl will torture 


her until, at last, she dies ; but nevertheless she endures silently—she | 


has sworn to be true to him — everything which he inflicts upon her. 
After a few years of such a life, continually tortured and estranged, 
through Carl's jealousy, from her friends, she has already ceased 
long ago to love him, but endures him like a martyr. 
stant sacrifice Lucrezia has finally exhausted her strength and dies. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE SINGING SCHOOL. 


Editor Church's Musical Visitor: 


HE writer became very much interested in your editorial in a 
late VisiIror, ‘‘What has become of it,’’ and begs permis- 
sion for space in your excellent journal, to reply. The sub- 

ject merits indeed the earnest attention of teachers, for it is a la- 


mentable fact, that notwithstanding the universal interest, the large | 


amount of money spent with books, periodicals, facilities for musi- 
cal study, information on the subject, etc., etc., as never before 
known or obtainable, yet pow instruction does not reach the 
masses as it should, or ought to do. 

Neither is there any want of live, well-informed teachers, full of 
music, and with grit enough to bring it out, giving their best effort, 
and making their life work this noble, exalted calling; nor are they 
confined to the cities and larger towns, for some of the most enthu- 
siastic, eminent and successful teachers, you will find in the smaller 
towns and country. 

Aye more, some of the largest, most interesting and progressive 
classes are to be found in the latter; classes organized with less than 
half the effort it requiresin the larger towns and cities, and success- 
fully taught, without meeting with selfish strivings, contentions, and 
bickerings, so often found among pupils in the larger places. 

Is the Singing School, this useful, interesting institution, then, 
disappearing from the land? if so, what is taking its place. 
new, without mischievous accompaniments but full of real genuine 
delight, happy smiles, where joyous-hearted both teacher and pu- 


ey greet other in the class room in pleasant study and faith- 
ul mye ed duty, often evening after evening, for weeks in suc- 
cession. musical conventions, institutions, etc., conducted by 


competent teachers, (as they 


enerally are), bring the rudimental 
class teaching of the Singing 


hool into disrepute, or contribute 





CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


“Whence comes this unnatural, specious feeling ?’’ asks the | 


ir. Lucrezia, tortured by it, finally grows weary of | 
these ever-recurring scenes, her strength fails, her heart suffers, but | 


She knows that | 


Through con- | 


The | 


to make them unpopular? By no means. On the contrary, are 
these not a stimulus, a help, to establish them, with the singers re- 
turning from these happy gatherings, full and overflowing with 
musical enthusiasm, persuading many, before indifferent, to be inter- 
ested, and who, catching their spirit, have awakened the bird of 
melody in their hearts. 

Will the class taught in successive evenings, or as near to this as 
possible, impede the imparting of thorough instruction, and result in 
producing fewer number of music readers than the old way of meet- 
ing once a week? Will the result be not greatly in favor of the suc- 
cessive lessons? Decidedly; though we miss the long intermission, 
the evening's fun, the gathering of the jolly crowds. 

Is thorough private instruction hindering the success of class 
teaching, and hedging to make the singing-school unpopular? Never! 
Can souls that are filled with music, discourage these efforts? 
No! no! 

Are our methods of teaching up to the requirements of this en- 

|lightened age, and have these kept step with the progress of the 
|times? Fully. 
Is the general introduction of musical instruments, especially the 
| organ, and consequently the large share of attention paid to instru- 
mental instruction any hindrance to the successful teaching of vocal 
music? By no means. 

Is there a class of indifferently taught, proud, want-to-be musicians, 
who look down upon any method of rudimental instruction that 
will reach the masses? On!y too many, but happily their influence is 
as limited as their self-esteem is great. 

What, then, are some of the causes which contribute to retard the 
progress so much desired? 

The political preferment, rather than real merit, as well as the 
smallest possible salary consideration in the selection of teachers of 
music of our public schools, in the larger towns and cities where 
music is taught, giving parents the idea that their children gain there 
sufficient knowledge of the science, and need not pay any further at- 
tention to outside enterprises. Thus the very best time to receive 
thorough instruction is lost; for it is generally conceded, and can 
not be contested, that music as now taught in our public schools, is a 
| total failure. 

The unsatisfactory way, and the little attention paid to musical ed- 
ucation in ourselect schools and seminaries, where only instrumental] 
| music is taught, and the science, as pertaining to the vocal depart- 
ment, is either altogether neglected, or little appreciated. Young 
ladies and gentlemen, with a finished education, graduated with all 
| the honors, good players, with excellent voices to accompany, away 
| from the instrument are completely lost, as to reading or singing even 
|a simple piece of music. With the well-earned evidence of their 
| carefully finished studies, the diploma, before them, it will be found 
|the hardest kind of undertaking to convince them they ought to en- 
courage rudimental class teaching, and thus, too often, will their so 
much needed large influence, though well meant for the best, be di- 
| rected against all efforts in this direction. 
| Shoddy smattering, musical nobodies, with little knowledge and 
| less brains, afraid somebody might be found to know more than they, 
| will set their foot down on any one gaining what it would be impos 
sible ever for them themselves to possess. 

Musical cobblers, who know but little and teach far less, sneering 
at the name of singing school, which they are too incompetent to 
conduct, disgust a confiding public, which finds no return for the 
time spent, and the opportunity wasted, and loses all confidence in a 
| cause so worthy. 
| Then, again, a too parsimonious public, often just hunts for such 
| apologies and tramps, and would never patronize a competent teacher, 
for the almighty dollar's sake. 
| 





But by far the leading drawback, is the great fault, applicable to 
all other educational interests, and that is, the indifference and want 
of perseverance to master the science as far as possible, and become 

| thoroughly acquainted with the study. 

| Another cause might be mentioned, that is, the frequent cases of 
| jealousy of teachers, with too little charity in their hearts, and less 
| music in their souls, who must “run down” every other teacher of 
less experience or advantages than himself, and belittle his earnest 
efforts for the noblest objects. The writer, while earnestly desirous 
to reach the success and fame others so well merit and sustain, feels 
like honoring every honest home teacher, the humblest though it be, 
take him by the hand and say “God bless you, brother, for your noble 
efforts for the spread of a knowledge of this heaven-born science. 
| The good accomplished, and the interest awakened in your neighbor- 
| hood reflect true merit, and will entwine themselves bright laurels for 
your crown.” 

Hoping that other minds will suggest, and more facile pens con- 
tribute, to awaken new interest and bring about the desired remedy, | 
remain, Yours truly, 

HARRISBURG, PA. J. H. KuRZENKNABE. 
































BY FREDERICK F. CROWEST. 


[Continued.] 
Xa) 


ST HE third style of service — that is the musical aspect thereof — 
2als may now be considered. So little has been said in favor 
of either of the former styles, that it might be thought that 
a meed of unqualified praise had been reserved for this last of the 
divisions into which the Church of England services settle them- 
selves. Not so. No one, probably, who desired to be an impartial 
witness would admit that the rude strains of an ill-governed body of 
charity children could rightly be termed music, or could well de- 
serve the title of “ Praise,’ whilst the majority would, | venture to 
hope, be slow to persuade themselves that the efforts of such chil- 
dren possessed any special value, or were of any artistic merit in 
influencing and prompting those in the habit of listening thereto to 
any very extraordinary deeds of charity and good work. Yet for 
many years a large proportion of the churches of England have 
echoed with the shoutings of flocks of school-children, presided over 
and led by older, but scarcely more useful, folks, whose creative 
faculties have been well taxed in discovering bass, tenor and 
“seconds” parts to those melodies which the younger members have 
been taught by note to shout. Farrant's familiar chant to the Venite, 
with the well-worn, double chant known as ‘ Mornington,’ for the 
Te Deum; the ‘Glorias’ to the Psalms; a couple of hymns of an- 
tique flavor, which, after having been introduced in a round-about 
harangue by the presiding clergyman, are played over on the organ, 
then partly read out, and finally rendered by those present — these, 
with perhaps a musical setting of the Responses to the Command- 
ments and a Doxology constitute the musical element of a fairly rep- 
resentative service of this third class. 
The artistic value of such a selection of music is hardly worth con- 
sidering ; and when it is remembered that the rendering of these 
fragments devolves upon a few 


‘*CROAKERS” IN THE GALLERY, 


aided by the charity children, it becomes a little marvellous how con- 
gregations are found to tolerate — I will not say join in—such a real 
row. For at such services, though the music was simple even to 
monotony, and though it is rendered in the most commonplace style, 
yet the worshippers do not join therein any the more heartily and 
generally than is the case with worshippers at a cathedral or an 
elaborate high church service. A little ‘mumbling’ is. heard here 
and there in the congregation — only the ‘croakers’ in the gallery, 
with the charity children, give signs of life by their throaty and al- 
together ill-trained voices, and altogether the musical part of the 
service suggests the reflection, that if what is done theologically be 
not worth more in the sight of God than that attempted musically, 
then the exertions of such Christians must be of little avail. The 
spirit of Bishop Kenn is clearly not their spirit. They cannot well 
sing— 

‘ Sweet music with blest poesy began, 

Congenial both to angels and to man ; 

Song was the native language to rehearse, 

The elevation of the soul in verse; 

And, through succeeding ages all along, 

Saints praised the Godhead in devoted song.’ 


To cite instances of churches of this class in the metropolis — to 
say nothing of the country, where the musical part of the service is 
not given with common decency—weuld probably make many 
reverend gentlemen and their organist feel extremely uncomfortable ; 
yet it would be no hard task to form a list of some fifty London 
churches whereat the musical attempts Sunday after Sunday are 
from various causes an outrage upon good taste, and a seeming 
mockery and insult to Him to whom the service is offered—resemb- 
ling nothing so little as the ‘Praises with understanding’ of a 
Christian community. 

Nevertheless we have the reflection that if little is attempted in 
the way of music at such services, then less harm can be done to the 
cause of music than would be the case at those churches where a 
great deal is essayed and that amount is badly done. Though 
musical art and religious fervour can be but little served by the 
performance of a few lazily resolved chords and snatches of melody 
in the shape of a voluntary, or by the 


DRAWLING OF A PAIR OF HYMN TUNES 


and chants — to say nothing on the score of effect brought about by 
the preponderance which the ‘charity’ treble too often bears over 
the uncertain doings of the alto, tenor and bass element — the ear is 
not outraged by an almost unending effusion of music of all kinds, 
as is too often the case in our medium service. There is at least con- 
sistency in what is done by this third party, for though its musical 











doings may be weakin the extreme, it is but the continuation of an 
old policy which the authorities do not seek to disclaim, or desire to 
modify or improve. Should a clergyman gifted with musical dis- 
crimination happen to urge the question o a gee oe (as was 
the case recently at a certain London church), he would probably 
meet with no other reception than that accorded to the learned 
holder of the incumbency of which I speak. 

This took the shape of a strenuous opposition on the part of the 
majority of those present, with a warm pee | of abuse from the re- 


‘mainder, whose views—so far as these could be gathered—concern- 


ing music, were that it was so much out of place in a church 
as a psalm tune would be in a tap-room, or a prayer or sermon in a 
play-house. It is this spirit that keeps this class of church music alive 
and in its present poor condition. Reformation in this direction must of 
necessity, therefore, be slow, and the above account of an effort to- 
wards improvement would suggest that any project for securing so 
desirable an end should be approached cautiously and only after 
having first learned the views of the members of the congregation on 
the subject, 

With the cursory glance from a musical standpoint at the Churc h 
of England services, not a few points suggest themselves. Thus, it 
is at once apparent that music in various forms, styles and degrees 
of quantity and quality, constitutes a more or less important feature 
in our religious services. It is equally clear that no fixed plan or 
law guides or governs the question of music in the church; hence 
follows the glorious confusion in which the subject is enveloped, 
every clergyman and every musician of the church seems to ‘do 
that which is right in his own eyes;’ and so it is that much contro- 
versy is repeatedly occuring in respect to a matter on which it would 
appear that little or no diversity of opinion should exist. But with 
the discretion vested in the clergyman, such an unfortunate condi- 
tion would seem to be inevitable. They, no more than other folks, 
can have escaped the influence of the great musical movement which 
has made itself felt all over this country during the past half century, 
and by which our religious services (as well as our secular perform- 
ances) have become modified, improved, and in some places much 
changed. Many clergymen and congregations have been complete- 
ly led away by this musical fever; a second section has trav- 
elled less wonderfully, while a third have brought up the rear by their 
bad time and horrid tunes, their belabored renderings, asthmatical 
organs, and musical reminiscences of bygone days. Yet all are 
agreed upon one point which is that 


MUSIC fer se. IS A NECESSITY 


in divine worship. The differences of opinion turn only upon the 
points of what that music shall be; how much there should be of it; 
and when and where it should be introduced into the service. Now, 
the controversy on the subject of church music has been a pro- 
tracted one. From the time of the Reformation (and of course be- 
fore it) there has been factions, and the famatict contra la musica 
who have detected sin in a surplice and in every form of church de- 
cency, and who have even beseeched Parliament to ‘put down all 
the cathedral churches where the service of God is grievously abused 
by piping with organs, singing, ringing and trowling of psalms from 
one side of the choir to the other, with the squeaking of chantin 
choristers, disguised in white surplices ; there are many who malt 
extend our musical services — many who would alter and lessen 
them; there are the admirers of the Gregorian tones and style of 
music who regard the Anglican style as entirely unworthy of the 
church, if not, indeed, almost sinful; and of course, there are the 
lovers of Anglican music, who look upon the resuscitated ‘Grego- 
rians’ with as much favor as Gluck would probably view Verdi. 
Many persons like a service at which they have nothing to do but to 
listen ; and again, there is that large body of professing Christians 
who long for, and seek after what they call a hearty service, and 
who would no doubt, go far to find such an opportunity to give vent 
to their local impulses as that which Master Thomas Mace assures 
us was afforded to the worshippers in York Cathedral in 1644, where 
(to quote the lutenist own words—Mace was a clever performer on 
the lute—) ‘they had then a custom that always before the sermon the 
whole congregation sung a psalm, together with the choir and organ ; 
and you must also know that there was then a most excellent, large, 
plump, lusty, full-speaking organ, which cost, as I am credibly in- 
formed, a thousand pounds. This organ I say (when the psalm was 
set before the sermon), being let out into all its fullness of stops, to- 
gether with the choir, began the psalm. But when that vast con- 
chording unity of the whole congregation chorus came (as I may 
say) thundering in, even so, as it made the very ground shake under 
us (oh! the unutterable, ravishing soul’s delight !), in which I was 
so transported and rapt into high contemplation, that there was no 
room left inmy whole man, viz.: body and spirit, for anything below 
divine and heavenly raptures.’ 

With so many different opinions upon one subject, it is not surpris- 











ing that ‘ variety’ should be a marked feature in our church services. 

Hence, where Tate and Brady's psalms and tunes are not now in | 
fashion, ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘the Hymnary’ and such 

like collections will be found in its place; where Anglican chants | 
are not sung with almost desperate intention, there the Gregorians | 
were wailed by an indifferent set of vocalists ; where the anthems and 
services by such sound church musicians as Purcell, Croft, Boyce | 
and others are not to be met with, there will be found settings for | 
the Canticles by modern church writers like Stainer, Sullivan, Tours, 
Smart and Barnby ; while for the ‘Communion service’ all sorts of 
steps are taken to ensure ‘variety.’ Thus in one church the whole | 
of the service is spoken ; elsewhere our own seventeenth and eigh- | 
teenth century musicians are drawn upon; in moderately advanced | 
churches, the modern English Church music is preferred; while at | 
some other services those who attend them are treated to adapta- 
tions from Anglicised versions of French and Italian Mass music; 
and not unfrequently has it been discovered that some of the most | 
sacred passages in our Communion service have been set to operatic | 
and even ballet music. Variety under such conditions is dearly | 
bought. Unity and uniformity are what is most needed to bring | 
about a happier condition of, and to pave the way for, an improved 

era in Church music Of this I will say something in my next. 





WOMEN AS ORGANISTS. | 
Editor of the Visitor: 
Gp AVING found occasion, recently, to compare the relative num- | 
fs, bers and success of men and women in musical pursuits, | | 
oe should feel personally obliged, if, in the columns of the Vis- | 
ITOR, you would answer the following queries : 

1. How many conservatories, or distinctively musical schools, are | 
there in Cincinnati ? 

Of this number, how many are under the charge of lady prin- 
cipals j 

3- What is the number of pipe organs played in Cincinnati ? 

4. How many of these are played by lady organists ? 

5. What is the prevailing public sentiment of the city regarding | 
the relative success and efficiency of ladies and gentlemen as musi- 
cal instructors and as organists ? 

6. What is their comparative salary in each of these vocations? 

Cincinnati having so unquestionably come to the front in musical 
a prey her verdict in these matters will carry weight in less advanced 
fields, 

In all the larger cities, woman has, of late, come to hold a fore- | 
most position as an educator, until many of the best principalships | 
in the public schools are to-day filled, and creditably filled, by wo- 
man. Her ability in this field is conceded to be equal, if no&guperior | 
to man’s—and in some places this has tangible recognition in the 
form of equal remuneration. 

Whilst these truths are unchallenged, only a small (but happily the 
more intelligent) proportion of the public admit her to equal claims 
as a musica/ instructor. As a vocalist the public will readily concede 
her a foremost position in the opera or the church—and in view of | 


the brilliant achievements.of modern pianistes, a first position on | 


the programmes of concert music is yielded. But few are found so | 
liberal as to count her, in the matter of teaching, worthy of mention | 
beside a “‘ professor,’’ even though the latter be of most superficial | 
attainments and devoid of moral standing; and though the lady | 
teacher has an offset to the potent title, talent—years of laborious | 
study and conscientious devotion to her work. Whata divine halo| 
encircles that omniscient title ‘‘ professor,’’ who is, alas, too often om/y | 
a professor. 
But in a more intense way is this adverse sentiment for musical 
women developed in the question of playing a pipe organ. | 
If playing that grandest of instruments is simply a matter of mus- | 
cular prowess, then this sentiment is grounded in reason, and the prize | 
pugilist best adapted to tackle so herculean a feat. Even in partial- | 
ly intelligent communities, the idea prevails that volume of sound is 
a matter of muscle rather than stops. “It takes a man to bring out | 
the ers of the organ,”’ is a common saying. 
If organ-playing is a matter of sheer brute force, rather than of a | 


broad executive ability—of heavy pressure, rather than musical | 
taste—of concentrated fury, rather than insight and inspiration—of | 
capacity to imbibe, then truly there is no open question in the case. | 
ut if otherwise, judge a man and a woman not as such, but 
according to the quality of the work performed. No one will ques- | 


tion that there are very inferior gentlemen organists; and, consider- |; 


ing the very few ladies who have courage to stem public sentiment | 
and attempt organ-playing, perhaps the proportion of excellent lady | 
organists is not inferior to that of successful gentleman organists. 


Kansas City, Mo. SONGSTER. 
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HAYDN’S “CREATION.” 


; ay ANDEL'S “Messiah” and Haydn's ‘“Creation”’ 
stand together as twin masterpieces of oratorio. 





will long 
The works 
are comparable only in aim and quality, for in form and 
spirit they are unlike, and perhaps unequal. 
of its own, and how matchless either would be did n 


wr) 
But each fills a place 
ot the other 

link itself on in the memory of every listener. , . ‘ 
Haydn wrote the “Creation” at Vienna, in his 68th year. He 
had brought with him from London an English text prepared by 
Linly from Milton's ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’ and this text, translated into 
German and re-arranged by the Baron Swieten, formed the basis of 
his work, which was first given at the Schwartzenberg Palace with 
immense success, and then at the Berg Theater, under the com- 
poser’s personal direction, March 19, 1799. Within a year the score 
was circulating all over Europe, and it brought its author both fame 
and fortune. Though written within ten years of Haydn's death, it 
is full of the freshness and buoyancy of youth, and is the emblem of 
the springtime rather than of the autumn of life. It bubbles and 


sparkles like a brook in the sunny meadows; it is full of the carols 
of birds and the fash of myriad wings; it murmurs and hums with 
that infinite movement of life which it seeks to depict when “in the 


beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” It was com- 
posed under the influence of profound religious emotion. ‘| 
never so pious,’ remarked Haydn, “as during the time I was 
working upon the ‘Creation.’ Daily I fell upon my knees and 
prayed God to grant me strength for the happy execution of this 
work.” 

The text, which, as Baron Swieten left it, is a blending of the first 
chapter of Genesis with extracts from “ Paradise Lost,” 


was 


consists ot 


recitations, solos, duets, trios and choruses. Gabriel, Urieb, Ra 
| phael, and Adam and Eve take the leading parts by name. To their 
utterances the chorus gives response throughout. In the First Part 


the works of the first four creative days are described, the bursting 


| forth of light, the separation of the firmament, the dividing of earth 


and sea, the springing of the verdure, and making of the stars; and 
in this Part occur the famous soprano solo, ‘‘ With Verdure Clad,”’ 
and the even more famous chorus, ‘‘ The Heavens are Telling.’ In 


| the Second Part the animal creation appears in its manifold forms, 


as marked by the solos ‘‘On Mighty Pens" and ‘In Native 
Worth,” and by the sublime chorus, “Achieved is the Glorious 
Work.” In the Third Part Adam and Eve enter to crown the Crea- 
tor’s handiwork, and in “ the smiling morn,”’ by “‘purling fountains,”’ 
“through fragrant bloom,” they move “ hand in hand,’. a “ blissful 
pair ;"’ ‘their glowing locks express what feels the grateful heart.” 


| In this Part the music reaches its richest and deepest flow, and cul- 


minates in a ravishing concordance of sweet sounds, expressive of 


| the joys of Paradise, when God saw that all was good, and when all 


His works spoke forth His praise. 

It will always be a question how far harmonies and melodies can 
be employed to paint thoughts which are not musical; but the inter 
pretative power of the “‘ Creation " can never be denied, and to hear 


| an oratorio so rendered is an experience not soon to be forgotten.— 


Literary World. 


rr i 


The Key Note. 





Where are the songs I used to know, 
Where are the notes I used to sing ? 
I have forgotten everything 

I used to know so long ago; 

Summer has followed after Spring ; 
Now autumn is so shrunk and sere, 

I scarcely think a sadder thing 
Can be the Winter of my year. 


Yet Robin sings through winter's rest, 
When bushes put their berries on; 
While they their ruddy jewels don 
He sings out of a ruddy breast. 
The hips and haws and ruddy breast 
Make one spot warm where snowflakes lie ; 
They break and cheer the unlovely rest 
Of winter's pause, and why not I! 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, 
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CHURCH’s MusICAL VISITOR #s published on 
the first of every month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance. 

BGS” Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice well understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with that number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

* %* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All letters on dusiness to the Publishers. 


music is music 


not been 


The main thing about 
itself, but sufficient 
given to definitions and the right use of tech- 
nical terms. Dr. Root has something to say 


on the point in this VIsITOR. 


attention has 


The Lowell Courier, in quoting our note on 
Bacon’s remark, that ‘ the best part of beauty 
is that which a picture can not express,” sug- 
gests that the old Judge had evidently had his 
photograph taken and had just got the proofs. 


Subscribers should be prompt in renewing 
their subscriptions and sending in new names. 
We can riot promise to always supply back 
numbers, though often we may be able to do 
so. Remember that with this number begins 


a new volume. 


The musical world suffers a great loss in the 
sad death of Carl Engel, of London, England. 
He was writer of great power; his works are 
all valuable and the result of much patient 
and unselfish labor and research. The short 
sketches of a mythological character, which 
have appeared in the VistTor during the last 


year, were from his pen. 


Is it not time to call a halt in the making 
of a certain class of so-called ‘‘plantation” 
songs? Against the original ‘‘spirituals” we 
have nothing to say: we admire them; but of 
late aclass of songs have come into notice 
which seems to us but little, if any, short of 
being sacrilegious, if not blasphemous. They 
should be severely let alone. 

Volume XII, with which this number of the 
VisiTor begins, starts out most auspiciously on 
the voyage of 1883. It has new type through- 
out. We shall be pleased to hear from our 
friends as to how we can be most useful to 
them the coming year, and will try and meet 
the wishes of all as far as may be consistent 


with the good of the largest number. 





M. Gounod has been expressing his opinion 
as to the music of the future. He does not 
think that the next great master will follow in 
the footsteps of Wagner, but will be as simple 
as Mozart or Rossini. ‘He will come as a 
giant and break all, but with the fragments of 
what he has broken he will erect a splendid 
temple—Power ; powerful because it is truth, 
and simple because it is true and powerful.” 





It is amusing, if not instructive, to peruse 
the effusions of the various critics and corre- 
spondents of metropolitan journals after a 
musical entertainment. Some are just, dis- 
criminating and instructive; others unfair and 
belligerent; others smack of superiority that is 
offensive; and most of them as clear and to 
the point as the old lady’s remark to a neigh- 
bor, who inquired concerning a third party, 
‘‘Why,” she said, with a knowing look, ‘I 
don’t like to say anything against my neigh- 
bors, but as to Mr. Jones, sometimes I think, 
and then again I don’t know, but after all I 
rather guess, he’ll turn out to be a good deal 
such a sort of a man as I take him to be.” 


We very much fear that many of the expla- 
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eration in the eyes of His Excellency, or we 


| are supposed by him to be unusually verdant, 


or the whole thing is one of his many ways of 


| obtaining money under false pretenses, and we 


| circulars. 


are sure we are right in holding to this latter 
view of the case, 

Doubtless the country has been of late liter- 
ally flooded with these ‘‘strictly confidential” 
We feel justified in denouncing 


| this kind of business by whomsoever con- 


ducted, as a stupendous fraud. 

The offer to give a piece of merchandise 
worth two or three hundred dollars for seventy- 
five or eighty or even ninety dollars, carries a 
lie on the face of it. Men do not do business 
in that way. The rules which govern in other 


| things should govern in the buying and selling 


nations and definitions of music and musical | 
terms given to young students are about as | 


lucid as those of a grave and dignified D. D., 
who, after listening to a class recitation by 
little children, when asked to make a ‘‘few re- 
marks,”’ responded as follows: ‘I desire, my 
young friends, to express an 
probation of this exercise. I regard.the cate- 
chism as the most admirable epitome of relig- 
ious belief extant.” The superintendent pulled 
his sleeve, and asked him to explain the word 
‘‘epitome,”’ which he elucidated as follows: 
**By ‘epitome,’ children, I mean—that is—it is 
synonymous with synopsis.” 


unqualified ap- 


An English musician who has.been investi- 


of pianos and organs, and they do, If special 
bargains are sometimes allowed purchasers, it 
is done by special contract, for special pur- 
poses to special individuals, and never: by 
printed circulars with coupons attached marked 
‘strictly confidential,” and sent broadcast 
over the whole land. 





‘Too Many Teachers.’’ 


The cur said to the setter, “*There are too 
” the setter replied, ‘‘ There are 
This is but another 


many dogs; 
not too many good ones.” 


| version of Daniel Webster’s terse remark to a 
| young law student, ‘‘ There is always room st 


the top.” Both sayings may be applied to ihe 


| oft-repeated complaint that there are too many 


music-teachers. One bad teacher is one too 
many, but there cannot be too many good 
ones, and there is always room for them. The 
top is never overcrowded. 

It is a fact, however, that a large number of 
persons are engaged in teaching music who have 


| no special adaptation for the work, and who 


gating the subject at length, has arrived at a | 


conclusion, satisfactory to himself at least, that 
the piano is not an instrument of “rigidly fixed 
pitches, but is capable, under many circum- 
stances, of adjusting, by sympathy, the imper- 
fections of temperament.” In this he has the 
support of Signor Antonio Mirica, of Naples. 
In our opinion, the imagination of the experi- 


menter had more to do with the results ob- | 


tained than the sympathy of the strings. 
can always hear what he wants to hear. 
mind ofa musician, cognizant of what ought to 
be, often, if not always, supplies the deficien- 
cies arising from imperfect tone production. It 
is an interesting subject, however, and well 
worth consideration. 


Strictly Confidential. 


For the past two weeks we have been in 
daily receipt of circulars and announcements 
marked “strictly confidential.” They are 
from a notorious organ and piano’ manufac- 
turer, whose initials are the same as those be- 
longing to a favorite street phrase applied to 
that class of persons who try to get a living 
from others without giving a suitable return. 
One of several things is very apparent. Either 
we have in some way obtained special consid- 





One | 
The | 





have never given any thought or time to suit- 
able preparation for it. In many instances the 
situation has been forced upen the holder. 
One who can sing or play a little, and that 
very imperfectly, but who resides in a commu- 
nity where the musical status is at a low ebb, 
is often obliged to take the position of teacher 
or leader because of the importunity of those 
who know less than he. If he does not do 
this, he runs the risk of offending his neigh- 
bors, who are thoughtless enough to attribute 
his refusal to wrong motives, and he is accused 
of being ‘‘stuck up,” or unaccommodating, or 
worse. Again, many attempt to fill the office 
of teacher who have for their only object a 
desire to obtain the emoluments which pertain 
to the office, and that without giving a suit- 
able return. There may be others who think 
it more honorable to teach than to do mechan- 
ical work. There are doubtless many in the 
profession who ought to be on the farm or in 
the kitchen, a false notion of respectability 
keeping them out of their sphere. Men will 
learn one of these days that the most ‘* hcnor- 
able,’ the most ‘‘ respectable” calling, is the 
one they are best fitted for, if it is nothing more 
than digging post-holes, or mending shoes. 
The public is the party most to blame in the 
matter anyway, In the matter of Public 











Schools, the people insist on having the in- 
struction of their children placed in charge of 
those who have prepared themselves for the 
office of teacher. Those who minister to us 
from the sacred desk are obliged to pass the 
most rigid examination being ad- 
mitted to pulpit rights and responsibilities. 
Our schools of learning will admit no one to a 
professorship, or chair of instruction, without 
evidence of their qualifications and fitness as 


before 


instructors. It must be the same in music be- 
fore we can expect corresponding results. 

Let the parent or pupil be sure of the fitness 
of the one they employ. Let them not be mis- 
led by high-sounding titles. In most cases the 
title of ‘* Prof.” is self-bestowed. 
take brilliancy in execution, on the part of the 


Sometimes the 


Do not mis- 


teacher, for ability to teach. 
two go together, but some of the best teachers 
of our acquaintance are not good performers, 
and vice versa, some of the best performers are 
the poorest teachers. 
who can secure the two in one. 

It is better to know a little and be able 
to teach it to others, so that they shall 
know it too, than to know a great deal and 


Happy should they be 


not be able to give any one else the benefit of 
All these things, carefully 
considered by the people who seek instruction, 


our knowledge. 


will tend largely to weed out the undeserving, 
and exemplify in musical instruction Darwin’s 
theory of the survival of the fittest. 


Oe oe 


City Hotes. 


Prof. Jacobsohn gave a ‘‘ Beethoven” even- 
ing at College Hall. 





Nilsson is expected tosing at Robinson’s Op- 
era House some time in February. 


The Beethoven Anniversary was celebrated 
on the 16th by the Musical Club. 


The Cincinnati Saengerbund has elected Mr, 
Theodore Burck, Musical Director. 


Mr. W. N. Hobart has been elected Presi- 
dent of the May Festival Association. 


It is rumored that Nilsson will sing in the 
Opera Festival, and also that she will not, 


Prof. Jacobsohn’s concerts have been among 
the most enjoyable entertainments of the sea- 
son. 

Mr. Broeckhoven has resigned the position 
to which he was recently elected as leader of 
the Orpheus Society. 

Miss Bertha Baur, of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, spent her holiday vacation with her 
parents at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The Cincinnati College of Music, Race St., 
gave a recital Dec. 17th. The performers 
were Mr. Hargrave, Miss Fisher, and Mr. 
Yoakley. 

Mr. Geo. Schneider’s third and last recital 
was given Dec. 12th ult., at Baldwin’s, with a 
most excellent programme, which had the merit 
of freshness as well as musical worth. 

The Fanny Kellogg-Brignoli ‘*Grand Com- 
bination Opera and Concert Company,’’ Max 
Bachert, manager, gave a concert at Smith & 
Nixon’s Hall, December 25th. 

Very few singers, if any, equal Mrs. E. Aline 
Osgood, in oratorio work. To this she has de- 
voted her life, and her devotion to the work 
has been rewarded by a success accorded to 
but few in this kind of singing. 
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Where can a better trained body of singers | 
be found than our own May Festival Chorus. 
The perfection of drill and earnestness in 
study manifested at the rehearsals makes one 
look forward with impatient desire to the May 
Festival of 1884. 

The dates of the Third Opera Festival are 
January 29, 30,31; February 1, 2 and3. There 
are two matinees, on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons. The evening performances begin 
at 7:30, the afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

George E. Whiting continues his organ con- 
certs at Music Hall, Saturday afternoons. Or- 
gan students should remember that more can 
be learned sometimes by listening to good 
playing than in any other way. 

On the evening of Dec. r2th, the Cincinna- 
ti Conservatory of Music, Miss Clara Baur, di- 
rectress, gave a concert at the Wesleyan Col- 
lege. The programme .was of a miscellaneous 
character, but very enjoyable. 

The revised programme of the Opera Festi- 
val is as follows: ** La Traviata,” ‘* L’Afri- 
caine,” “*La Sonnambula, ’ ‘* William Tell,” 
*‘Semiramide,” ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” ‘* Don 
Giovanni” and ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 

The Cincinnati Concert Company, under the 
management of Louis Ballenburg, have started 
on a concert tourthrough Ohio. It consists of 
Prof. Tosso, violinist, Miss Carrie Bellows, pi- 
anist, Miss Belle Wells, soprano, Herr Bellstedt, 
cornet, Mr. Ballenburg, flutist, and H. Ben- 
jamin, violinist. 

The Boston Ideals were here Christmas week, 
and presented the following selections from 
their repertory: Monday, matinee and night, 
‘*Fatinitza”; Tuesday, ‘*Pirates of Penzance ;’’ 
Wednesday, ‘‘Patience;” Thursday, ‘‘ Mus- 
keteers;” Friday, ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro ;’’ 
Saturday, matinee, ‘‘ Patience ;” Saturday, 
‘* Fatinitza.” 

The VISITOR goes to press too early for any 
extended notice of the Christmas performance 
of the ‘* Messiah,” by the May Festival Asso- 
ciation. The chorus is in splendid condition, 
and, although the music of the oratorio is 
known by heart to most of the singers, the effi- 
cient conductor, Mr. Arthur Mees, has relaxed 
none of his vigilance of drill and supervision 
in the rehearsals for this occasion. 


Mr. Thomas conducted the performance of 
the ‘* Messiah ;” his famous orchestra grandly 
supported the chorus of six hundred voices, 
supplemented by the great organ under the 
skillful management of Mr. Whiting. The so- 
loists were Mrs. Osgood, Miss Cranch, Mr. 
Toedt and Mr. Whiting. And although the 





beloved Cary was absent from her accustomed 
place, we are right in saying that in more ways 
than one her place was very successfully filled 
by Miss Cranch. 

Mr. Arthur Mees has reccived a tuning fork 
from Theodore Thomas which has the new 
pitch introduced by him and already adopted 
by the Philharmonic Society in New York. 
This pitch is nearly a semi-tone lower than that 
heretofore used in orchestras, and restores it to 
that normal condition which it had in the days 
of the great composers. Mr. Thomas has or- 
dered a new set of instruments in accordance 
with this change, and these will soon arrive. 

The Opera Festival sale of tickets by auction 
begins January 3, 10 A. M., at College Hall. 
The season tickets, including reserved seats, 
for all the performances, will be sold at four- 
teen dollars each. The bids at the auction 
sale will be at so much premium for each seat 
over the price of the season ticket. The suc- 
cessful bidder can take any number of seats up 
to ten, paying $14 and the amount of premium 
he has bid for every seat he takes. The auc- 
tion sale of seats closes January 13. The sale 
of reserved seats for single concerts will begin 
January 15. The single reserved seats are $2. 
General admission, $1. 





Gleanings. 


Max Bruch is to appear in Boston during 
the May Festival as the leader of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, when his Oratorio of ‘‘Ar- 
minius”’ is to be given, and later as leader of 
the Cecilia, at their spring Concert, when the 
cantata written to Schiller’s ‘*Lay of the Bell,” 
composed for the Birmingham Festival, in 
England, three years ago, will be sung. 


Mr. Luther Mason, formerly of the Boston 
Public Schools, but now Superintendent of 
Musical Instruction in Japan, is now on leave 
of absence in Europe. It is expected that he 
will shortly return to his work in Japan, where, 
we are glad to learn, he is held in high es- 
teem. 


Gounod has declined to have his **Redemp- 
tion” produced at the Berlin Imperial Opera 
House. Why? 


Never too old to learn. It is said that 
Madame Lucca has been studying in Paris with 
Madame Viardot. 


European journals report that Giglio Nor- 
dica is engaged to a Mr. Gower, the inventor 
of the species of telephone which bears his 
name. It is said that the marriage will tak« 
place shortly, and that the prima donna will 
not leave the stage where she has won such 
success. Her second appearance at the Paris 
Grand Opera will be in ‘William Tell,’’ and 
her third in ‘Francesca di Rimini.”” The 
latter will be a most important artistic event, 
since she has been chosen by M. Thomas for 
the role. 


The famous Temple Quartet, of Boston, 
started on its Western tour November 27. 


Two lady singers, Miss Abby Clark; and Marie 
Nellini, accompany them. 


Johann Strauss has recently made his will, 
and one of the items an appropriation of 
250,000 florins for the foundation of a musical 
institute. He has nochildren. It seems that 
there is truth in the statement that he intends 
to leave Vienna and go to Paris. His operettas 
will be first produced in future at the Vienna 
Carl Theatre, and not at the Theater an 
Wien. 

The subject of ‘Signatures for Minor Keys,” 
is still being discussed in the English papers. 
We settled the whole matter in two papers. 
Why don’t they accept the situation. 


18 


der 


A Munich inventor, says the London Ofénion, 
has brought forward an improvement in the 
construction of pianofortes, which, it is claimed, 
meets the problem of equalizing the strength 
and fullness of the different octaves. A series 
of tuning-forks is freely suspended the 
three highest octaves of the piano, each fork 
having the exact pitch of the string over which 
it is suspended. The vibrations of the string 
are communicated to the fork, which, in turn, 
reacts on the string, and thus a full and sus- 
tained tone is secured, in strong contrast to the 
usual short and dry tones of this instrument. 
The changed quality of the higher notes, which 
is thus produced, improves the character of 
the lower ones. 


ove! 


Street organs in Berlin are evidently not ap- 
preciated by music-loving Teutons, for the po- 
lice are trying to abolish the poor organ grind- 
ers altogether, and have stricly limited their 
number. Yet formerly organ playing was 
even allowed at court, and during the reign of 
Emperor William’s father, King William III., 
several organs played regularly every night un- 
der the King’s bedroom window, being reward- 
ed with sevenpence half-penny apiece. Even 
when the King was ill he would not allow them 
to be sent away, and the organ men continued 
their nightly concerts till his death, in 1840. 
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A Negro Version of the ‘‘ Ninety- 
nine,”’ 

The following version of the parable of the 
lost sheep is from ‘* Towhead,” the new novel, 
and is a perfect gem in its way. 

A NEGRO SONG FROM TOWHEAD : 


De massa ob de sheepfol’ 

Dat guards de sheepfol’ bin, 
Look out in de gloomerin meadows 
Wha’r de long night rain begin— 
So he calls to de Rirelin’ shepa’d, 
Is my sheep is dey all come in? 
Oh den says de hirelin’ shepa’d 
Dey’s some, dey’s black and thin, 
And some, dey's po’ ol’ wedda’s, 
But de res’ dey’s all brung in, 
But de res, dey’s all brung in. 


Den de massa ob de sheepfol’ 

Dat guards de sheepfol’ bin, 

Goes down in de gloomerin’ meadows 
Wha’r de long night rain begin— 

So he le’ down de ba’s ob de sheepfol’, 
Callin’ sof’, Come in, Come in, 

Callin’ sof’, Come in, Come in. 


Den up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ meadows 
T’ro’ de col’ night rain and win’, 
And up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ rain-paf” 
Wha’r de sleet fa’ pie’cin’ thin, 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in, 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in. 


— Musical Motes. 


Mr. E. P. Murphey, conducted a ‘Grand 
Chorus Concert and Musical Festival,” at Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., closing Dec Ist, in which he 
had the assistance of Miss Mollie Lynch, so- 
prano, Miss Rena Mouck, alto, Miss Edith 
Chapman, pianist, and Prof. P. P. Keil, or- 
ganist, with Prof. S. J. Hemingray, as accom- 
panist. The programmes were varied and well 
chosen, the choruses and solo selections being 
of a high order. Prof. Murphey is anestima- 
ble gentleman who is doing good work in his 
chosen field, a fine base singer who will be 
pleasantly remembered as the leading base at 
Chautauqua last summer. We shall be glad to 
hear further of the work in which he is en- 
gaged. 








The Wayne County (Ind.) Musical Associa- 
tion held its ninth convention Dec. 26th— 
29th, inclusive, at Hagerstown, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Otto A. Schmidt, the dis- 
tinguished violinist and pianist. The music 
rendered was from ‘**The Messiah,’ * Crea- 
tion,” ‘*St. Paul,” &c., with four part songs 
by Mendelssohn and others; anthems, glees, 
etc. 

It is stated that Miss Emma Thursby is 
shortly to return to Europe, and that the con- 
certs to be given in New York, on the evenings 
of Jan. 4, 8 and 1], and the mornings of Jan. 
6 and 13, will be the last in which she will 
take part prior to her departure, 


A ten days’ Musical Institute, conducted by 
J. B. Ferguson, was held at Leon, Iowa, at 
which ‘‘ David, the Shepherd Boy,” Dr. Root’s 
new cantata, was given at the closing concert 
with the accessories of scenery and dress. Prof. 
Ferguson seems to be making a specialty of 
the Cantata and isachieving great success with 
it. 

Mr. A. W. Pike, of Holliston, Mass., a pop- 
ular organist and music teacher, writes—‘‘In 
singing schools I amusing ** Zhe Realm of 
Song’’ with good success. I have introduced 
‘* Heart and Voice”’ inSunday School, and like 
it very much.” Prof. Sherwin has engaged 
Mr. Pike as organist for the New England As- 
sembly (upon the Chautauqua plan) at So. 
Framingham, Mass, next August. They ex- 
pect a large chorus and will give several fine 
concerts. 





Mr. F. E. Hathorne, late musical instructor 


in the Potsdam (N. Y.) Normal School, has re- | 





signed to pursue his musical studies in Boston, | 


and has just been appointed organist at How- 
ard St. M. E. Church, Cambridge, beginning 
with the first Sunday in January, 1883. 





The Finest Music Store in the 
United States. 


The large four-story building, corner of Wa- 
bash avenue and Adams street, Chicago, with 
eighty feet on the latter street, and fifty feet 
on the avenue, occupied by the Root & Sons’ 
Music Company, having been purchased by 
Mr. Church for the use of the Company, and 
in its remodeled and beautiful state is the 
finest music store in the United States. 

The Company has the agency of the Hazel- 


Gounod at the Opera, 





M. Gounod, the famous composer, related 
the other day, at the French Institute, Paris, 
his first impressions of the opera, when, in 
1832, at the age of thirteen, he was taken to 
hear Mozart’s ‘‘Don Juan,” at the Italiens. 
The simple promise beforehand that he should 


| be taken there sent such a thrill of happiness 


ton, Ivers & Pond, Root & Sons and Everett | 
pianos, and the Clough & Warren and Root & | 


Sons organs. 

The Company’s business in small musical in- 
struments and all kinds of musical merchandise 
is very extensive, one of the leading features of 
the business being the trade in band instru- 
ments. There are bands forming constantly 
in all parts of the country, and the Root & 
Sons’ Company are receiving daily inquiries in 
reference to this part of its trade. 

The publications of the Root & Sons’ Com- 
pany are in connection with those of John 
Church & Co. 





Wagner’s Operatic Theories. 


His first rule is that, as the poem -and the 
melody onght to express the same feeling and 
proceed together from a common creative im- 
pulse, neither should be asked to give way to 
the other. A tune which is independent of 
the text is as much out of place in his music- 
drama as declamation which is not musical. 
Now, of course, it is often a matter of opin- 
ion whether a given musical phrase fits a giv- 





en verse or not; but there are many practices | 


of the Italian composers which are hardly 
open to discussion. We tolerate them because 


we are used to them; but nobody denies that | 
they are flagrant offenses against dramatic pro- | 


priety and destructive of poetical sentiment. 
Convention established for the old composers 
a set pattern of airs and ensemdle pieces, and 
prescribed a certain distribution of these pieces 
at intervals which had no connection with the 
progress of the drama; and convention also 
decreed that the formal tunes in an opera 
should be separated and kept in shape by the 
interposition of intervals of rubbish or musi- 
cal noise, just as eggs are kept from knocking 
against one another by a packing of straw. 
—/John R. G. Hassard, in Century. 





Banjos and Charity. 


If the London Court Journal may be be- 


lieved, the titled aristocracy of that metropolis | 


is indulging in a queer freak, all for charity. 
It says: ‘*At the concert arranged by the 
Countess Cowper, on Wednesday afternoon, at 
her residence, No. 4 St. James Square, for an 
excellent charitable purpose, a novel feature 
was a banjo band of twelve performers, led by 
Lady Cowper herself. The Countess Cow- 
per’s superb voice was again heard in that 
pleasing specimen of minstrelsy, ‘Oh, Them 
Golden Slippers,’ which was sung by her in 
true plantation style, the chorus and accom- 
ga following her in a similar spirit. 
he concluding breakdown, ‘Polly’s Own,’ 
was played in quick time with admirable pre- 
cision, eliciting a considerable amount of ap- 
plause.”’ : 


through him that he could neither eat nor 
drink. ‘*My mother remarked it,” he said, 
‘‘and told me, ‘ You can’t go to the opera if 
you don’t eat.’ After such a threat I would 
have swallowed anything that might have 
been set before me. But on hearing the sub- 
time and terrible overture—how can I describe 
it when, even to-day, after fifty years of an 
ever-increasing admiration, my heart thrills to 
think of it, and my hand trembles in writing 
about it! All that I can remember is that it 
seemed to me as if God was speaking to me. I 
fell into a sort of painfully delicious prostra- 
tion, and was half suffocated with emotion. 
‘Ah, mamma,’ he cried, ‘ that is real music. I 
was literally overcome.’ ’’ 





A ‘Musical Church” in London. 


The Liverpool Afereury tells of a new relig- 
ious venture in London. This is the estab- 
lishment of a ‘* Musical Church” in that city, 
by the eccentric Archdeacon Dunbar, to be 
called the **Church of the Holy Apostles.” 
He has taken the Portland Bazaar, which is 
capable of seating 8,000 persons. In this 
place it is intended that sixty surpliced chor- 
isters shall sing the most elaborate services 
that were ever Lise in a church at which an 
Anglican minister officiated. The surpliced 
choir will be assisted by another choir of 100 
voices, and by a full band of brass, string, 
drum and harp. The body of the church will 
be lighted by an enormous silver-gilt cross 
with four arms, the extremities of each arm 
containing a red-colored lantern, illuminated 
by the electric light. Costly pictures will be 
upon the walls—one an enormous ‘‘ Nativity,” 
by Paul Veronese. There will be daily service 
with a quartette choir, an elaborate service on 
Saturday nights, and on Sunday the clash and 
clang of every instrument heard in an orches- 
tra. In the morning grand masses, beginning 
with Mozart’s ** Twelfth Mass,”’ will said 
in their entirety. In the evening will be given 
in succession, opening with the ‘‘ Stabat Ma- 
ter,” such oratorios as ‘*The Messiah,” ** The 
Creation,” ‘‘ Elijah,” Beethoven’s ** Mount of 
Olives,” Sullivan’s * Light of the World,” 
and Gounod’s ‘* Redemption.” 





Auld Lang Syne. 


In the Cincinnati Directory of 1819 there 
can be found clear proof of the early attention 
paid to music, as at that early date there ap- 
pears to have been one Mr. Adam Hurdus, 
organ-builder, at 127 Sycamore, and George 
Charters, piano-forte maker, on Fifth Street. 

Who among us has an instrument made by 
either of these gentlemen? It also appears 
that there were then in existence ** The Haydn 
Society,”’ composed of singers selected from 
the different societies of the city; and an 
** Episcopal “ay gy sings 1 Lutman Watson, 
President; F. A. Blake, Vice President, Ed. 
B. Cooke, Secretary; Jas. M. Mason, Treas- 
urer ; ‘to which Arthur St. Clair has made a 
donation of a lot of ground, and Jacob Bay- 


| miller of a building for the permanent use of 


the Society.” Where was the location and 
what has become of the property? Any in- 
formation addressed to ** Editor MusIcaL Vis- 
1roR’’ will be gratefully acknowledged. 











CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








Books and Magazines. 


We desire to call special attention to two books, 
lished by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, and received 
through Peter G. Thompson, of the Arcade book-store. 
The first is “Holidays at Home,”” by Margaret Vander- 


pub- 


rift, a most elegant book of 302 pages, crammed full of 
Feastifal pictures and stories. he book was written 
for children, but we pity the man or woman who does 
not ye quite as much as the little folks. ‘“Holi- 
days at Home” is superbly bound, well printed, and to 
our mind, is one of the best books of the season. 

We have also from the same source, Goldsmith's 
“Deserted Village,” fully illustrated by Hammatt Bil- 
lings. The publication is of itself a work of art, to say 
nothing of the intrinsic merit of this celebrated poem. 
The above works are not only “Holiday” books, but are 
good for the whole year round. 


Another Symposium is presented to the public in the 
North American Review for January. It is by the 
Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
and Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of the Christian 
Union. The qublent is the “Revision of Church 
Creeds,” and the paper is timely and of great interest. 
There are six other articles by able writers, making the 
— for the first month of the new year of much 
value. 


The Century and St. Nicholas for January are full of 
good things for their respective readers.~ It is almost 
mone to exaggerate in commending these valuable 
monthlies. 


The Christmas “Wide Awake” is a perfect gem, and 
no pains have been spared to make it so. Itis said that 
over $10,000 were spent in getting up this number, and 
authors and artists have been occupied nearly a year in 
its preparation. No better present can be found, more 
suitable, useful and valuable for young people. Santa 
Claus ordered a large edition for his own use. Pub- 
lished by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, Mass. 





Musical bopper. 


A GOAT AND A GIRL. 
A billy goat, 
A field Elysian, 
A servant girl, 
A well Artesian. 





A water trough, 
A thirsty throat, 
A stooping girl, 
A running goat. 
A billy goat, 
A field Elysian, 
A servant girl, 
In trough Artesian. 


Herr Von Flotow, the well known opera 
composer, has become blind from cataract of 
the eyes. 


The Boston Handel and Haydn Society re- 
cently performed the ‘‘Creation” for the six- 
ty-second time. 


“Tt is not wealth, nor birth, nor state, 
But git-up-and-git that makes men great.” 


What is the difference between freight and 
cargo? A horse-car conductor says the pas- 
sengers make the freight and the horses make 
the car go. 


People who wonder why men’s hair turns 
gray before their whiskers, should reflect that 
there is about twenty years’ difference in their 
respective ages. 


‘**That,” said Bigglin to his wife, when she 
told him that a new silk dress was necessary to 
her health and happiness, ‘is too diaphanous.” 
‘** Now Bigglin,” she answered tartly, ‘I want 
you to understand that I am not the woman to 
be put down by musical terms. You may call 
it a fortissimo, or trombolo; but I’m going to 
have that dress.” 


Fitz and Simmons were discussing the mer- 
its of opera singers, and when the conversation 
turned upon Kellogg, Fitz became enthusi- 
astic, and went into a long rhapsody, which 
closed with, ** There is so much soul, such 
warmth in her singing—”’ ‘Yes,’ said Sim- 
mons, ‘* her warmth must be great, for I un- 
derstand she has a voice of two registers.” 


Keep trouble at arm’s length. Never turn 


a blessing around to see whether it has a dark 
side to it. 








Puck: An egg polka has been composed in 


Berlin, the music of. which just lasts long 
enough to boil an egg properly. We may now 
expect to hear of a aad 

terhouse-steak lancers. 
age boarding-house spring chicken we fear 
that nothing less than a performance of ‘ Par- 


cutlet waltz and a por- | 
But to cook the aver- | 


sifal”’ will indicate the time necessary to pre- | 


pare it sufficiently. 


The will of Miss Adelaide Phillips has been 
probated. She leaves an estate of $19,000, 
which is devised to different members of her 
family. 


Correspondence. 
Music in New 1 York. 





The Oratorio Society, conducted by Dr. 
Damrosch, gave its first concert of this, its 
tenth, season, November 16th, preceding it 

| with the usual public rehearsal. Both drew 
large houses, and the audience was marked by 
the large proportion of men present, and the 


The Boston Handel and Haydn Society has | 


engaged Madame Albani to sing in “‘ Elijah” 
on Easter Sunday. 


Strauss’ new operetta, ‘‘A Night in Venice,” 
will be first produced at Berlin, and not at 
Vienna, under the composer’s personal direc- 
tion. It will be brought out at the New York 
Thalia Theater as soon as finished. 


No oratorio of recent years has gained such 
an instant popularity as the ‘*‘ Redemption” of 
Gounod, and music publishers find a cénstant- 
ly increasing demand for the work from choral 
organizations and amateurs all over the coun- 
try. 


The London Figaro gives circulation to an 
unofficial statement from Beyreuth to the effect 
that Wagner is now believed to be engaged 
upon an opera which will have for its hero 
Prince Siddhartha, the founder of Buddhism. 
It is said that the story includes the Burmese 
legend of how the Prince, fleeing from his 
father’s palace, was confronted with the demon 
Mara and his hosts; how he called upon his 
gods to. assist him without avail, and how, 
finally invoking the Spirit of Earth, that 
strikingly beautiful female appears, wrings out 
water in streams from her hair,-and finally 
drowns Mara and his goblins. The incident 
of the sleeping dancers will, it is said, give an 
opportunity for a ballet—the first Wagner has 
written since ** Tannhauser.”’ 


At the performance of Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion,”” announced at the Royal Albert Hall, 
London, Eng., on the Ist inst., the celestial 
choir of fifty boys was to be accompanied, in 
the chorus, ‘‘ Unfold ye portals everlasting,” 
by a band of twelve harps. All the seats in 
the vast hall were sold some days before the 
concert. 


Another use has been found for the tele- 
phone. The story comes from Munich, where 
an electrical exhibition has been held recently. 
Sig. Pollini is the manager of the Italian Opera 
Company of Hamburg. Pollini was one of the 
delegates assigned to pronounce upon the best 
method for theatrical illumination, and there- 
fore visited Bavaria. ‘‘I want a tenor for my 
troupe,” said Pollini to somebody. ‘*There’s 
a splendid voice at the post-office,” replied 
somebody to Pollini. ‘*Howcan I hear him, 
for my time is precious?’ asked the manager. 
“Try the telephone,” suggested somebody. 
**Sing something,”’ telephoned Pollini to the 
clerk. ‘Di quella pira,”’ came back through 
the tube, and the effect was so satisfactory that 
Herr Wiener was engaged immediately. 


The final account of the last May Festival in 
New York, under the direction of Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas, has been presented, and show 
that, with an aggregate expense of $123,569, 
the loss paid by the guarantee fund was $13,- 
664. The items of expense were: Rent and 
fittings of halls and armory, $29,873.07; solo- 
ists, $26,654.62 ; orchestra, $19,205.20; trans- 
portation and board of choruses and chorus 
expenses, $17,083.95; advertising and print- 
ing, etc., $11,637.68 ; conductor and his assist- 
ants, $9,984.91; music and organ, $5,485.39; 
business manager, $2,500; cable telegrams, 
messenger service and labor, $1,143.08. 


extreme attentiveness to the works performed. 
The prelude to “‘ Parsifal,’’ with its three beau- 


tiful themes, opened the programme. The 
choral work which followed Berlioz’s solemn 
** Requiem” was heard for the second time in 
this city. At the May Festival, 1881, it was 
| brought out for the first time in America, and 
| its repetition was then desired by those who 


heard it. Signor Ravelli sang the tenor solos, 


| and to the sextet were added Mrs. Helen Ames, 
| Miss Christine Dossert, Messrs. Henry Woram, 





E. Coletti and Max Heinrich. 

The next concert of this Society will be dur- 
ing Christmas week—the ‘‘ Messiah’’—with 
Miss Anna Drasdil, alto; Miss Henrietta 
Beebe, soprano; Mr. John F. Winch, bass. 

Mr. Alexander Lambert, a young pianist, 
who has settled here, gave a concert, assisted 


| by Miss Lillie Berg, Mr. Richard Arnold and 


Mr. Charles Werner. Mr. Lambert played a 
new Moskowski tarantelle, a waltz and etude 
of Chopin’s, and Schumann’s sonata in G mi- 
nor. 

The Chorus Society, conducted by Mr. The- 
odore Thomas, have given one performance of 
‘*The Redemption,’’ and announce two more 
this week. 

Mme. Albani is expected in New York dur- 
ing January. 

Miss Minnie Hauk will be the soloist at the 
Symphony Society’s second concert this week. 
The programme comprises two novelties—a 


symphonic poem, by Rubinstein, called ‘* La 
Russie ;’’ a new symphony by Max Bruch, 
which is dedicated to thisSociety. There will 


also be a serenade of Volkmann’s, with a ’cello 
obligato. 

Mr. John White has just concluded a short 
series of organ recitals atChickering Hall. At 


the last one (December 11th) he played an A 
major fugue by Bach, a Saint-Saens fantasie, 
the great Reubke sonata, and a concerto by 
Handel, rewritten for the organ. ; 
Mr. Bockelman gave a pleasant concert o! 
chamber music, this week, at Standard Hall. 
Mr. Emil Schenck and Mr. Richter, two of the 
best ’cello and violin players in this city, as- 
sisted. Mrs. De Land, sang two songs by 
Jansen. ‘ 


Music in Boston. 


The Philharmonic Society have begun their 
season of symphony concerts, and at the first 
one a performance of the Eighth Symphony 
was given which was simply superb. Mr. Zer- 
rahn led the orchestra, and every man seemed 
to be alive with the humor and ‘‘ fun”’ of this 
most genial work. There was not a flaw in the 
performance. Then came another most agree- 
able surprise. The Music Hall organ has pop- 
ularly been supposed to be fit only for kindling 
wood. Mr. Frederic Archer played Guilmant’s 
Concerto upon it in a manner that led toa total 
revision of this impression. It was a fine work, 
finely played, and its slow movement would 
rouse any popular audience to enthusiasm, 
while its fnale appeals more to the musician, 
and is very difficult, The orchestra played in 
excellent time, and the ensemdéle of the work 
was very good. Mrs. Allen sang at this con- 
cert, and made a great success in an aria from 
Freischutz. 

At the Henschel concerts the interest seems 














to grow rather than wane. One of the recent 
novelties given there was a pianoforte concerto 
by Mr. Henschel himself. It was played by 
Professor Baermann, which is equivalent to 
saying that it was finely played. As_a work, 
ii must call forth the highest praise. Its first 
movement is founded on a moé#f of six notes, 
bold and abrupt, announced at once by the 
orchestra, and thematically treated thereafter. 
It is perhaps spun out to an unnecessary 
length, but is full of evidence of musicianly 
knowledge and thought. The second move- 
ment is not unlike the amdante and adagio work 
of Brahms—romantic but intellectual; not 
yielding all that it has to say at asingle hear- 
ing. The fault of these two movements is that 
the piano part is not made prominent enough. 
This fault is climinated in the last movement, 
which is as brilliant as heart could wish. 

A symphony by Gerusheim was given, for the 
first time in America, at the last Boston Sym- 
phony Concert. It is a melodious work; a 
little vague in the development of the first 
movement, but otherwise reminding somewhat 
of Goetz in its quiet beauty. 

I despair of giving you a synopsis of the 
various chamber concerts that have been going 
on herein the past month. Baermann gave 
the best, in Horticultural Hall, December 14th. 
Neupert, the Norwegian pianist, gave a fine 
recital at the same place December 13th. He 
is distinctively a dravura player, and, judged 
only by this standard, is very great. 

The New England Conservatory of Music is 
constantly giving a series of worthy chamber 
concerts, and also gave two great exhibition 
concerts at Music Hall recently. These quar- 
terly concerts by the students prove that mu- 
sical instruction in Boston is attaining a very 
high standard. The only thing which has 
been put at a low standard by the institution 
is the Pitch, and thousands of musicians will 
thank it for the reform it has inaugurated in 
this direction. It has called to its aid Prof. 
Cross, of the Institute of Technology, whose 
investigaticns have resulted in the choice of a 
middle C of 261 vibrations, as the most prac- 
tical pitch. Accordingly the firm of E. S. 
Ritchie & Sons have made a large tuning-fork 
of this pitch, which is kept in the Conservatory 
for all to inspect, and many are having their 
tuning-forks made by this model ; a great step 
forward for practicality in music. PROTEUS, 


Gilbert & Sullivan’s New Opera. 


L. C. Elson, our Boston correspondent, 
writes as foliows of ‘‘ Iolanthe,” the new opera 
by the English twins : 

We have had every variety of music here in 
the last month, from Sullivan to Beethoven, 
and the tastes that grovel, as well as those 
that soar, can be suited. But, after all, there 
is nothing groveling in Sullivan’s ‘‘ Ilolanthe.”’ 
It is of a much higher cast, musically speak- 
ing, than the three P’s—* Pinafore,” ‘‘ Pa- 
tience’”’ and the * Pirates.’’ The melodies are 
not as catching as the small-pox, but they are 
richly and even pompously harmonized, and 
many touches of quaint English glee and mad- 
rigal writing appear. There are also some of 
the time-honored effects of previous operas ap- 
parent. Thus the Lord Chancellor sings a 
song entitled, ‘*Says I to myself, says I,” 
which is akin to the scope of the Judge’s song 
of ** Trial by Jury,” or the Admiral’s song in 
‘* Pinafore,” and he also has a jingly number 
describing a nightmare, which is like the 
‘* Heavy Dragoon” in ‘* Patience,” or the 
Major-General’s song in the ‘* Pirates.” 

Gilbert’s work in the matter is, of course, 
repetition ; he repeats himself so naively that 
one can’t help but condone the offense. He is 
the apostle of topsy-turveydom, and when he 
sings that ‘‘ hearts just as pure and fair may 
beat in Belgrave Square as in Seven Dials,” we 








know the old, old story. 


as a haughty set of Princes, in silken mantles, 
and most exaggerated Medizval patrician 
bearing. The Londoner will enjoy the flings 
at the House of Lords, whom everybody be- 
lieves to be a very useless fifth wheel to the 
coach, and will keenly appreciate the bits of 
localized humor, such as calling on Captain 
Shaw, of the London Fire Brigade, to quench 
the burning love of the fairies. The finest hit 
of all is the singing of a philosophical-political 
song, with a ferocious * fal-lal-lal-la’’ refrain, 
by an immovable sentry, who executes the 
soberest of dances at the close of each verse 
without leaving his post. To enumerate the 
various good points of the music would swell 
my letter to too large dimensions, but I can 
briefly sum up by saying that the opera will 
probably not succeed in America; firstly, be- 
cause the music is too good for its purpose, 
and its jokes and parodies can only be seen by 
the initiated musician ; and secondly, because 
the fun of the libretto is English, and cannot 
be understood, in all its bearings, by an Amer- 
ican audience, 





Music in’ Baltimore. 


The Oratorio Society has entered upon its 
third season with a membership of 750 trained 
voices. The standard of admission has been 
considerably elevated, and is strictly adhered 
to. At the N. Y. Musical Festival last spring, 
it was greatly praised by Theodore Thomas for 
the splendid rendition of ‘Israel,’ and the sub- 
sequent performance of that work in this city 
was attended by musical critics from other 
cities. The programme for this season embraces 
Handel’s ‘*Messiah,”’ Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Elijah,”’ 
and Gounod’s ‘*Redemption.” ‘*The Messiah,”’ 
the first oratorio attempted by this Society, has 
been twice produced with great success. ‘*‘ Eli- 
jah” has been enthusiastically taken up in re- 
hearsal. Gounod’s ‘‘Redemption’”’ promises 
to be the most interesting event of the sea- 
son. 

“‘The Haydn Musical Association” gave the 
first concert Nov. 22. This is the twenty-first 
season and promises to be the most successful 
in its history. Instituted May 8, 1860, it is, I 
believe, the oldest. 

The ‘‘Harmonie” Concert was a very en- 
joyable affair. Mrs. Roehm has been praised 
so often that it is useless to repeat. I will 
merely say she was in good voice, and no fault 
could be found. Herr Verner’s piano solo 
showed immense execution, but a want of ex- 
pression. Mr. Green’s’cello solo showed what 
one can do who understands the intention of 
the composer. The choruses were very well 
rendered and reflect credit upon the Society 
and its conductor, Mr, N. Tillman. 

Our ‘* Peabody Conservatory ”’ has lately re- 
ceived an acquisition, Mr. Falton, a very fine 
pianist, who has been giving recitals—a novel- 
ty in Baltimore. Mr. F. proves that he un- 
derstands his instrument, and having an im- 
mense execution, does not consider it beneath 
him to enter into the thoughts of the composer 
and throw some expression into his playing. 
We are favored in retaining among us such a 
performer. 

The rendition of Gounod’s ‘* Romeo and Ju- 
liet,”’ by the Abbott troupe, in Baltimore, last 
week, was a complete success. A full house 
seemed to inspire the artistes and‘they sang 
superbly. The opera itself was unsatisfactory, 
not presenting a completeness such as we 
would be justified in expecting from such a 
composer. There was a strange dearth of du- 
ets and trios, and the constant alternation of 
solos and choruses gave an impression of bald- 
ness and monotony. This does not apply to 





the music, as it was excellent, as far as it went. 


It is rich humor, | 
however, to see the House of Lords pictured | 











No fault was to be found with what was there, 
but what was not. It is to be hoped that this 
opera will become an oft repeated one, as it is 
sure to give pleasure whenever presented. 





Minneapo.is, Dec. 18, 1882. 

Ep1Tor VistTor,—The ‘Boston Ideal Opera 
Company” have visited us again this winter, 
giving a very enjoyable week of light opera, 
beginning November 27th with Fatinitza. 

December 8th, our male society, “The Men- 
delssohns,” gave the closing concert of their 
second series, assisted by Miss Jennie Dutton, 
of Chicago, Mr. Muhlenbrook, violinist, and 
Prof. A. W. Porter, who has lately become a 
resident of our city; also by the Danz Orchestra, 
which performed two delightful numbers. 
Although the programme was not so fine as 
those given last season, nor the ‘‘stars” of 
quite so high magnitude, yet it was a most ex- 
cellent performance, and was enthusiastically 
received by a large audience, composed of the 
creme of Minneapolis society, who showed their 
appreciation of Sa talent by braving an at- 
mosphere which coolly registered 25 degrees 
below zero. The Mendelssohns sang with great 
precision and accuracy, and with an agreeable 
addition in power, owing to numerous recent 
accessions to their membership. 

For her first number, Miss Button gave ina 
finished and artistic manner ‘‘Ernani Invo- 
lami,” and was most warmly received by the 
audience. 

Prof. Porter made a very agreeable impres- 
sion upon this, his first public appearance, 
giving ‘Il Renegato,” in most excellent 
style. 

‘At present the all-absorbing topic in musical 
circles, is our prospective May Festival, which 
is to be held under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas, who brings his entire orchestra with 
him. St. Paul pledges achorus of one hundred 
and fifty voices; Stillwater and other cities 
will bring their quota, while Minneapolis as- 
tonished herself last Friday evening at the 
initial rehearsal by an attendance numbering 
nearly two hundred. Work was at once begun 
upon choruses from ‘‘Lohengrin,” ‘* Tannhau- 
ser,” and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” 
Mr. D. Blakely and Prof. Leib conducting al- 
ternately. 

It is a settled thing; the Festival is to be; 
so, Cincinnati, look well to your laurels, for 
when this great North-west speaks, she means 
‘*business.”’ C. H. S. 





Arrangements have been completed for a 
musical festival in Minneapolis next May, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas, the 
‘*Redemption” being the leading choral feat- 
ure of the scheme of programmes. 





Music in Burmuda. 





The early twilight of Sunday evening in 
Hamilton, Bermuda, is an alluring time. 
There is just enough of whispering breeze, 
fragrance of flowers, and sense of repose, to 
raise one’s thoughts heavenward; and just 
enough amateur piano music to keep him re- 
minded of the other place. There are man 
venerable pianos in Hamilton, and they ail 
play at twilight. Age enlarges and enriches 
the powers of some musical instruments—nota- 
bly those of the violin—but it seems to set a 
piano’s teeth on edge. Most of the music in 
vogue there is the same that those pianos prat- 
tled in their innocent infancy, and there is 
something very pathetic about it when they go 
over it now, in their asthmatic second child- 
hood, dropping a note here and there, where a 
tooth is gone.—Mark Twain. 





The New ‘American Symphony.” 





The following letter addressed to President 
Arthur, contains a description, by the author, 
Dr. Maas, of the new American Symphony 
**On the Prairies :” 

Boston. 
To Chester A. Arthur, President of the United 
States: 


Mr. PRESIDENT,—It is nearly two years since 
I landed on the shores of this great country, 
and I have learned to love and esteem it as if 
it were my own. When, last year, I saw the 
great Western prairies for the first time, the 
wish came to me to give expression, through 
my art, to the overwhelming impressions I had 
received; in other words, to compose a great 
musical work in which I could give vent tomy 
enthusiasm for and my admiration of America. 
This summer I was enabled to carry out this 
idea, and I have recently completed the compos- 
ing of a symphony in four parts for orchestra. 
It is the second work of the kind that I have 
written, but my first large musical work writ- 
ten inthis country. I callit, therefore, ‘“Ameri- 
ican Symphony,” and the subject is “On the 
Prairies.” The first part is designated «*Morn- 
ing on the Prairies.” It opens with an introduc- 
tion which describes the silence of nature just 
before sunrise, the first faint streaks of light on 
the horizon, the gradual increase, and at last 
the grand outburst of light when the sun has 
fully risen, covering the whole prairie with its 
glory. Here the allegro movement of the first 
SS commences, the first moitve of which 

as been heard softly, and as it were from far 
away, already in the introduction. This part 
then goes on describing ‘‘ morning ” as above 
stated. The second part is called “The Chase,” 
the listener being led through all the excite- 
ment of a wildrun over theprairie. The third 
part is “‘An Indian Legend.” One may im- 
agine a camp, and some one relating to his 
comrades an old tradition of the former inheb- 
itants of the country. The fourth part de- 
picts evening, sunset and night, and closes by 
repeating the introduction to the first part up 
to where the sun again bursts forth, thus com- 
pleting a ‘‘ day on the-prairies.” 

I have only one wish now concerning the 
work and that is, as it is written in America 
and on an American subject, to dedicate it to 
the present head of this great nation. I would 
therefore ask you herewith most respectfully 
whether you will accept of the dedication of 
this work as a mark of the very highest es- 
teem and respect from the composer. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 

Louis Maas, Musical Director. 





The Bat Again. 


A friend, after reading the ‘‘Bat paragraph” 
in November Visitor, submitted the following 
reasons for the acute hearing of the blind bird. 
‘*What you say about the bat having such 
acute hearing, and wondering if it was wasted 
or something like that, made me think about it. 
Perhaps, because he is blind he needs hearing 
more. He may hear different octaves in the 
swinging of the little flies’ wings or the other 
flying things he eats. The air may be full of 
big noises to him and he may tell who is go- 
ing by by the tune he makes, and go and give 
chase. If it isn’t so, he must have a regular 
game of blind man’s buff every time he goes 
hunting. Put outa bat’s eyes and he will steer 
just as well without them. I wonder if the 
old fable of the Prince’s servant who could 
hear the age grow is not possible? Silence 
may be only our dullness. Did you ever find 
it so still that it was loud?” 








A Musical Scrap-Book. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


To any one interested in music, comes the 


desire to read upon the subject. Lives of the 
great composers, their letters, and everything 
bearing upon their history is entertaining. 
Music has become so impurtant an art, and is 
now recognized as such, that almost every pa- 
per contains something relating to it—frag- 
ments that unpreserved are forgotten. It is a 
good idea to collect these in a scrap-book, in 
an orderly and systematic way, and its value 
will be increased in proportion to the thought 
bestowed upon it. 

A small-sized scrap-book wili be found more 
convenient—one that can be slipped into the 
book-case beside the *‘ Tone Poets” or life of 
Mendelssohn—that particular little corner of 
musical literature. Look through your cut- 
tings and place those relating to Beethoven 
aside, all about Handel together, and so with 
each composer. Reserve so many pages for 
one, so many for another, and write or print 
at the head of the first column, Mozart or 
Wagner, or whatever is to follow. Portraits 
add very much to the interest of the reading 
matter, either printed or photographs. If the 
latter, soak the card over night in cold water, 
and the paper will come off easily. But care 
must be taken to paste it at once or the edges 
willcurl. Leave a little space between each 
scrap, and fill the columns evenly. Paste the 
shorter selections at the end of a column. Sev- 
eral of the first pages may be filled with mis- 
cellaneous scraps relating to music, then the 
biographical material follow. This may be ar- 
ranged chronologically, as Bach, Handel, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, etc. 


Anecdotes of musical life, thoughts -and 


poems on music, pictures of celebrated singers 


and players, verses written to composers, pro- 
grammes of interesting concerts, will all be found 
entertaining in such a scrap-book, and enlarge 
the knowledge and awaken ideas in the one 
who makes it, c 









DEPARTMENT. 
Rew Music. 


VOCAL. 


Vd Say Her ‘‘Nay.’’ Song for Soprano or Tenor. 
Words and Music by Fred. L. Morey. Price, 40 cts. 
A new ballad which will delight concert singers 

This is especially good as an encore song. Its humor 

is excellent, the words well written, and the music easy 

and pleasing. Colored title page. 


Driftin 
E. 








Seawerd. Songand Chorus. Words by E. 
exford. Music by A. J. Showalter. Price, 
Drifting seaward, you and I, 

Storm and wind we need not fear; 
Tho’ the clouds now hide the sky, 
Love will guide us safely, dear. 


As of Old. Song. WordsbyF.E. Weatherby. Music 
By J. Te, Beg, PrbCe, ..ccccscnsinsce ccp-serecsere 


One of Moloy’s best ballads. Adapted to voices of 
moderate range. Good for Concert or Parlor singing. 


The Ceaseless Echo. Song. Words by G. C. Cressey. 
Music by Albert Matson. Price....................30 cts. 
A Vocal Reverie. The melody is pretty, and has 
many “taking” qualities. 
There comes a ceaseless echo 
Of a happier day to me; 
Like the forest’s dreamy murmur, 
Orthe surge of the distant sea. 


Powder-Monkey Joe. Ballad. Words by Hugh Cum- 
merford. usic by Odoardo Barri. Price 36 cts. 
One of the most popular of the new English ballads. 
fn ad agel =. pening eouy of “Joe,” the pow- 
er-monkey, and the music by Barri is much better 
than that of 


the average English “sea song.” 





Little Puss. Song and refrain, by riggs 
Rach acitentsigmnegieneneenianensatiecgatanenenseteeneetoccees 40 cts 
A descriptive song of considerable merit. Songs of 
this class are becoming more and more popular. The 
words are childlike, but not childish. In the hands of 
one who appreciates the humor of such songs, it can be 
| made very effective 
SACRED MUSIC. 
Venite Cuncti Currite. (Cive Praise to Jehovah 
English words adapted by W. F.S. Music by L 
Se SE UD. ccxmcienenshajcctinnssdgetstcubeneicts $1 00 
This is a remarkably fine composition. It is de- 
signed for female voices, but the lower part can be sung 











very effectively by male voices 

lish words. It is very good. 

Benedic Anima Mea. In G. By H. W. Porter, Choir- 
Master of the P. E. Church of the Ascension, at 
Baltimore. 75 


Our Sacred Music this month is of un 
the above is second to none ofthem. It 
full of good points. It has already been 


It has Latin and Eng- 







a number of churches and sacred concerts 

I've No Abiding Place. Sacred Song. Words by Mrs 
Mary O. Page. Music by Mrs. Clara H. Scott 
i niacnidiinnestantebeinticieleessiminsscsbonee san ts 


Mrs. Scott has already gained an enviable reputation 
asa writer of sacred music, and this beautiful song will 


g 
assuredly addtoit. Itcan be sung by voices of me- 
dium range, and hasa fine accompaniment 

FOR THE PIANO. 
The Ten Fairies. A collection of “ First Pieces”’ for the 
Piano, by “ Winthrop.” Each......... ts 
This set of first pieces for beginners upon the piano, has 
been carefully prepared by one who has had a great deal 
of experience in teaching, and who fully understands 
the needs cf beginners. The music is tuneful and 





pretty. Each piece has a little verse at top of first page 
appropriate to the music following, which will, it 
hoped, help the young player to cultivate the imagina- 
tion, and thus improve his expression in playing. The 
ieces are written in the following movement N 


sarcar 


altz; No. 2, Galop; No. 3, March; No. 4, B he 
No. 5, Lullaby; No. 6, Rondo; No. 7, Capricci N 
8, Mazurka; No 9, Nocturne; No. 10, Polka 


Reminiscence of Bremen Polka. Th. Giese. Op. 26¢ 
A fine teaching piece, of the third grade f difficulty ; 
bright and sparkling. 


The Jolly Picnic Waltz. By Sidney Ryan 
This is a little piece of the sec« 
ered. A pleasing melody, and will please 
fiks who get it as a “ m 





nd gra 


piec e 
The Rose of Spring Polka. By Prof. Jo! H 
rice Pevccecescveseccscseccsccses cece seven ts 
A spirited composition, of medium difficulty, embe« 


lished with a fine f 


»ortrait of Miss Bertha, daughter 
Prof. C. G. Swens 


erg, of the Grand Rapids Business 


College. Great pains have been taken in preparing 
both the music and the picture title-page, and both are 
successes. 


The Court Minuet. G. Pratt 


The well known author of the opera “ 


ByS 





here given us a musicianly composition which will de 

light those players who have advanced somewha 

yond the popular grades his comes within the f 

grade of difficulty, and is wel! worth t! y req 

to do it well. It has a picture of Court Dancers of th: 

olden time, engaged in this once favorite dance 

The Old Oaken Bucket. Brilliant Variation 

Sidney Ryan. Price.............-.00-s..seesss0s 60 cts 

There are some old tunes that we never 5 t 

This is one of them, The variations ar« is wi 

out being difficult, and the melody is never lost sight of 

in the most rapid runs. It is undoubtedly st set 

of Variations of this good old melody yet published. Be 

sure to name the author when ordering 


FOR THE GUITAR. 


Only a Pansy Blossom. 
Norine Maurine. Fox..........-.... ou ts 
Pll Take You Home Again. Westendorf a5 cts 

Easy arrangements of these popular songs for this fa- 
vorite instrument. Others are in press 


ee, fF 


FOR ORCHESTRA. 


The Merry War Waltzes 
Medley Selections from Gounod # 

Two new and valuable additions to our catalogue of 
Orchestra Music, for notice of which see advertiseme: 
in another column. Send for catalogue 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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SWEET DREAMS. 


Nocturne. 







ALY. L. COLLIN, Op. 7. 
ADAGIO, MA BENE MARCATO. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


JOHN CHURGH & CO., Cincinnati, 
CENERAL AGENTS. 





Teachers, replenieh your list of 
‘‘Ways and Means” by getting a 
“‘Teachers’ Olub.” You will never 
pes ccna it. 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING. 


An lovaluable Book for all Organists. 


A theroughly practical work on organ 
tuning, voicing and repairing. 
All the mysteries of the art fully illus- 
trated and explained. 


This little manual will save many a vexatious delay, 
and will make the studious organists largely ‘if not 
— independent of the city tuner, who is expensive 
and often dilatory. 

A careful wens of this book will obviate the necessity 
of sending “‘to town” for a tuner every time the organ 
gets out of order. 


Country Organists will find it invaluable. 


Here are some of the points treated: Organ con- 
Struction; tools for voicing and tuning; materials used 
for pipes; pressure and pitch; voicing meta! work; 
chamber scales; principal, diapason, fifteenth and other 
Stops; the character, etc.; voicing, stopped, and flute 
work; wood and metal ; pedal stops; management of 
reed stops; tuning, bearing, or temperament; order of 
tuning Stops, etc., etc., etc. 

‘he book has numerous cuts of mechanical appa- 
ratus, tools, action etc. 
Unform with the True Piano Tuner. Price 30 ets, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


‘MUSIC BOOKS 


| following choice coll ocal and instrument: 
music, many of w I I rt $ 
Titeovie be for the by st « 

volumes, published in ) oe 

logue, with list of < 

application 


Golden Library Series. 


SPIAITO DUSIC. 


Golden Chord. 


iver 60,000 hav 








Golden Circle. 


Immensely Popular Pian 


Golden Hours. 


The Lacest Collecti 


Piano Treasures. 


For more advanced players 
Golden Leaves and Blossoms. 
Easy pieces for Piano or Reed Organ, by C. Kinks 
WOCAL DOUSIC. 


Song Diamonds. 


A fine Collection of Popular Songs 


Song Treasures. 


Contains many Gems 


Ideal Gems of English Song. 


The Latest and Bes on 


by the Best Writers 


Each of the above volumes contain 224 pages, ion t 
music size, from 100 to 200 pieces. Price, $2.00 bound 
in boards, $2.50 in cloth, $3.00 in cloth and full gilt, 
with gilt edges, an elegant gift edition. 


Dollar Library Series. 
Fireside Favorites. 


Beautiful and Popular Songs with Choruses 


Pianists Pastime. 


New and Choice Piano-Forte Musi 
| 


Pearls of Song. | Ea 
Queen of the Waltz. 


Brilliant, New, and Popular Waltzes 


Musical Evenings. 


New and Popular Music for Violin and Piano 


Fresh Garlands. 


Easy Music for Piano-Forte or Parlor Organ 


The Quartette Club. 


Popular Secular Quartets for Mixed Voices 


Opera at Home. 


Brilliant Potpouris on Favorite Operas. 


Two Musical Friends. 


Piano Duets for Two Performers 


Echoes from England. 


The Latest English Songs. 


Reed Organ Companion. 


New Music for Parlor Organ, 


Each of the above volumes contain from 80 to 100 
ages, sheet music size. Price, $1.00 bound in boards, 
$1.50 in flexible cloth, red edges 


Mailed on receipt of Price. 


8. BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers. 


CLEVELAND, O., and CHICAGO, ILLS. 


WORTH HAVING. 


We call the attention of i? en music to the 


NEW ENGLAND GOWSEKVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all departmne nts, I netrume ental ~ y wl 
under the ablest Professors ases and 
D ow AY Collateral! vay: anta ig 


& EVENING: : 


DA’ in the country. 
their studies in con t hi 
SH t nche r 
ematics, English Liter 4 
Folitieal Economy, Mental Scien 
: ete, 
ACES: 
hs a 


N. irs 
and Opera. The co te 


tion, Rhetorical Oras. ry, t 
eof instri 
and thorough. 8. i. Kell y, Pris 


who thoroughly unde 
ladies, also for you ng gil 


Vit iOLIn 
s 


} vic wd 
Lessons on nal Orchestt 
jest accomnm« 
Board and Instru t 
I> '. 
Physician, ! 
sical Culture, l’bysician an 
building, in the very heur 
musical and artiste 
commoeodations for 20 
Unparalleled free advant 
= my he yh ‘on- i 
teachers ¢ obtain ln the AFI 
ENGL {ND CONSERY ATO RY OF MUsl] 
lin Square, Boston 


A ‘BARGAIN! ! 
THREE DOZEN 


“Palace of S 
THIRTY COPIES 
“Under the 


| Sheet Music, Church & Co’s Stan- 


dard Choruses, etc. 
COMPLETE TEACHER'S OUTFIT, SECOND 
HAND, NEARLY NEW, VERY CHEAP. 


Address with stamp, FINLEY LYON, 
Waucedah, Mich. 


‘veces Hymns ee 


i, 2, 3 and 4. 


Containng G. H. Combined, 1, Send 1 3, , witha. 
out duplicates, and | New Bb G. 
HM. No. 4. The largest « ti ff e 


| Songs exiant. Without arival 


Prayer Meetings. 
Mu ic Edition, in Boards, 
Word - i o 


$90 per 100, 
$25 per 100. 


ttad. “ vi 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati 


| ST. ANDARD CHORUSES. 


This well-known series embraces 170 
ebrated choruses of the maste« g 


cently added to this series ar ‘erdi’s Requi 


| Choruses ar danumber f pone rks The 


ruses of “Elijah” and “M ; in this series 
Prices very low—from 6 to 1s conte. Full 


In « rde ring, please sat you want Church 
& Co.'s Standard Se rie *. 


THE — oar a LL 


lishJ: Ws Has 
Can b mained at all 
Class M uric or 
from tue vrigifail marci 
THOS. P. PAS ALL, 
408 West 36th Bi, N. T. 
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THE SHEPHERD BOY. 


A Cantata for the Choir or Choral Society. 


WITH NUMBERS THAT MAY BE SUNG BY THE CHILDREN OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
a 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT, 


Composer of the Music. 


H. BUTTERWORTH, 


Author of the Words. 


Beautiful as is ‘UNDER THE PALMS,” by the same authors, ‘‘DAVID THE SHEP- 
HERD BOY” far surpasses it in real MUSICAL WORTH and RICHNESS OF MELODY, as 


well as in the MORE DRAMATIC arrangement of the words and plan of the story. 


It is in- 


tended for the CHOIR or CHORAL SOCIETY rather than for less experienced singers, though 


music is provided for the children if their help is desired. 


COMPETENT CRITICS, who 


have carefully examined it, pronounce the work SUPERIOR TO ANY THING OF THE 


KIND yet published. 


Single copy for examination, 65 cents; $7.50 a dozen. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


CHURCH & CO.’S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 
Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 
FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PLANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) | 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Viclin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. ‘Lhe first Violin 
ontains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombone, 
first and second French Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 
Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte. 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


part « 


Violinand Piano ....... ae ee 25 Cents. 
Violin, Cormetand Piano. .........8 = 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 

Bees end Piase: .. is +. >i ageless “ 


9 Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 
iano 


Piano 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
Piano 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each. 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net. 
se 3 ee se Large se pee $2.00 a) 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


Singing teachers and all musicians are 
under obligations to Dr. Root for his 
“*Teachers’ Club.” Its principles and 
methods can be applied to all departments 
of study. 





Live workers use the most effective 
tools. 


about them. Price 25 cents. 


The ‘Teachers’ Club” tells all | 


NEW ORGAN BOOK. | 
The Uoung Wrganist 


AT EIOME. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


This new book is not an instructor, but a fine cel 
lection of— 


na.EASY ORGAN MUSIC.“@a | 


Comprising Songs, with accompaniment, Marches, | 
Polkas, Waltzes, etc., etc. Most of the pieces are new, 
and almost equally adapted to the wants of piano 
players. It is the best book of popular organ musi 
ever produced, Pages are sheet music size. 


Price, $1.50. Sent, prepaid, to any address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


“CHURCH'S — 
Musical Wisitor 


Most Popular Music Magazine, 
BECAUSE 


It appeals to all Masical People, Ama- 
teur and Professional, whether 
Singer, Pianist or Student. 


Its 32 pages are filled monthly with the practical 
suggestions of prominent musical writers—music les- 
sons, hints for singers, and discussions 6f methods of 
teaching. The lighter sketches, stories, poems and 
correspondents, are bright and original, and the mu- 
sical news full and fresh. The music pages give five 
to ten pieces, vocal and instrumental, alone worth a 
year’s subscription. In addition, every subscriber re- 
ceives free the choice of 


10 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES. 


The cost, in sheet form, of the music ip’‘the Visiror, 
and premium, would be about $20. 


Subscription $1.50 Only. 





B@-Mention grade of music preferred, and whether 
vocal or instrumental, and we will know which premi- 
um to send. Send stamp for specimen Vistror and 
particulars of premiums. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Realm of Song 


AND THE 


TEACHERS’ CLUB 


MAKE A MAGNIFICENT OUTFIT 


For Singing-School Work. 


¢ peautifal Bade ia the “ Realm,» 
+” Attractive Methods in the “ Club.” } 
All caréfully graded, so as to make EVERY STEP in 


the A DELIGHT 


to Teachers and Class. 


TEACHERS! 


EXAMINE THE PLAN BY WHICH THE WORK 
OF TEACHER AND CLASS IS KEPT SEP.- 
ARATE. NOTICE ALSO THE 


cEMS 
Kor Institute and Gonvention Soncerts 
IN THE ** REALM.’ 
Speci by il, stpaid, ip f 
cents, The TEACHERS’ CLUB” is furnished 


gratis to any one ordering five or more copies of the 
** REALM,” or any other of our Singing-School books, 


Singing Class and Institute 


| The “Club” alone maited for 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, QA 





By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly yoo standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospel Songs, and appropriate 
pieces for special occasions. The most ELeGant 





| Hymn, Tung anp Cuurca Music Boox published. 


Price, elegantly bound in cloth, $2,co by mail, A single 


| copy for examination sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 


Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Church Anthems 


By C. C. CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 





Particalar care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems for 
opening and closing services. Choirs who 


| study difficult music will also find a large 


variety of music adapted to their tastes. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





